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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

I have done a grave injustice to a Dutch humorist. 
Misled by a quotation, I assumed that the MVzeuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant had acknowledged a financial 
obligation to Dr. Leyds for its share in the publicity of 
libels on the British troops. It appears now that the 
supposed confession was ironical. Dutch humour is 
a sudden and a startling thing, and any man may 
be excused for misconstruing it when it takes him 
unawares. But an apology is due to the Courant, 
and I am willing to believe that, in Rotterdam, lying 
about the British troops is its own reward. An evening 
print, which has Boeritis very badly, takes occasion to 
lecture some of us on the ‘‘ethics of journalism.’’ | 
gather from this preaching that it is quite ethical for 
the Rotterdam journal to lie, but a gross violation 
of ethics to say that it lies for its own sordid 
advantage. This is worthy of another paper, which 
is the favourite reading of the convict Krause, 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for incitement 
to murder. Krause suggested that a certain British 
subject should be shot in a ** lawful’’ manner, or other- 
wise put out of the way. Ethical journalism does not 
stand by him with the zeal he had reason to expect. Was 
he not *‘ doing his duty to his country’’? This is the 
formula that Boeritis employs to exonerate Botha, who 
threatened to burn the homes of surrendered burghers, 
and leave thcir families to starve on the veldt. 


Lord Kitchener endeavoured to make a convention 
with Botha, by which the Boers were to leave the families 
of surrendered burghers unmolested, and the British 
were not to molest the families of burghers still on 
commando. But Botha would not agree, and Lord 
Kitchener was compelled to shelter in the concentration 
camps many women and children who would otherwise 
have been starved to death by their own chivalrous 
kinsfolk. Does this revelation abash the journals of 
Boeritis ? Not in the least. In their eyes, Botha was 
‘doing his duty to his country,’’ and Lord Kitchener 
was guilty of ‘‘ barbarism.’’ We rescued the children 
from starvation, but that is not set to our credit. 
Many of them died of measles, and we are accused of 
waving the British flag over ‘‘hecatombs of slaughtered 
babes.’’ Dr. Conan Doyle has written an admirable 
pamphlet (‘‘The War in South Africa: Its Cause 
and. Conduct ’’), in which he exposes the infinity of lies 
contributed by the ‘‘ civilised world’’ to the righteous- 
ness of the Boer resistance. He shows that a guerilla 
war, relentlessly pursued, is really waged by its organ- 
isers as much against their own non-combatants as 
against the enemy. But will this appease Boeritis at 
home or abroad? Lord Kitchener invited Mr. Burger, 
Mr. Steyn, and General Botha to inspect the con- 
centration camps, and for themselves that the 
charges of inhumanity were unfounded. Does this 
chasten the zeal of our calumniators? I have no 
doubt they will say in Germany that this was a trick 
of Kitchener’s to distract Botha’s mind from his irre- 
sistible military operations. 


see 


A spirited citizen has offered to pay £10,000 if any 
charges of inhumanity can be established, and £500 for 
the expenses of the investigation. But as Botha, Steyn, 
and Burger have declined to investigate, why trouble any 
equally dispassionate inquirers? The ‘‘ civilised world,’’ 
I imagine, is sufficiently impressed by the resolve of 
the Empire to uphoid the honour of the British Army. 
The declarations of the Federal Parliament of Australia, 
and of the great public meetings in New Zealand, should 
be intelligible even to a German mind. The Colonists 
say that, if need be, they will spend ‘their last shilling ’’ 
on this war, and finish it themselves, so as to release the 
British troops for service elsewhere. This plain speaking, 
I notice, disturbs some owl-roosts, which have comfort- 
ably assumed that the way to disarm foreign animosity is 
to ignore it. In the same enlightened quarters there is 
still a touching belief that the fighting Boer is a senti- 
mentalist, who can be soothed with chatter about peace. 
The Colonies are not sentimentalists, and their stimu- 
lating spirit is most welcome, although it flutters the 
owl-roosts. 


I fear Lord Kitchener has not much time for polite 
literature, though his controversial style shows that he 
has studied the best models. He may have heard that 
one of his amiable critics in this country printed the hope 
that De Wet would flog and pistol him; but he may not 
know that nearly a hundred years ago an equally agree- 
sentiment was expressed by a distinguished man of 
letters in regard to Wellington. Southey was furious in 
1808 against the Convention of Cintra: ‘‘ There is a 
straight and easy way,’’ he wrote to a correspondent, 
‘‘of proceeding in such a case, which is to break the 
Convention, and shoot those who made it; or else, after 
the manner of the Romans, deliver them up to the enemy 
with ropes round their necks.’’ De Wet was to flog and 
pistol Lord Kitchener, and Junot was to hang Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. How delightfully these historical tempers 
repeat themselves from age to age! But Southey had 
not done: ‘‘ My own opinion is that no man could 
possibly consent to let Junot carry off his plunder unless 


able 


he had been promised a share of it for so doing. This 
will be laughed at and generally scouted ; but the man 
whogould subscribe such a Convention is capable of any 
degree of baseness, and there are but two possible motives 
for his conduct—cowardice or corruption. The former, 
with a victorious and superior army, seems to be out of 
the question ; and for the latter, I am afraid that they 
who sell their votes at home would not have much 
scruple at selling their country abroad.’’ How is that 
for a discriminating moral estimate of your country’s 
greatest commander? Southey was entirely ignorant 
of war; but his ignorance did not prevent him from 
writing a book. In that respect he has many faithful 
disciples. 


Mr. W. D. Howells belongs to the class described by 
the genial editor of the At#/anfic Monthly as Cheerless 
Persons. The editor, in a New Year’s allocution to his 
subscribers, begs them to read the A/anfZic ‘‘ cheerfully.”’ 
Mr. Howells tells us in the North American Review that 
he has been reading Mr. Hardy’s new poems “‘ with the 
solid comfort which sometimes only solid gloom can 
bring.’’ I fear Mr. Howells will be offended by any com- 
parison of his temperament to a familiar character in 
Dickens, seeing that he is fond of stating at least once a 
month that Dickens amuses him no more. But his like- 
ness to Mrs. Gummidge, that ‘‘lone lorn creetur,’’ is none 
the less strong. ‘‘ There is, possibly, too much unreasoned 
gaiety,’’ says the American Gummidge, ‘‘in a world where 
death is, and youth fades, and love passes, often before 
death comes. Pessimism can commonly give a reason 
for itself, and optimism at most only the excuse that it 
is a fine day, or its dinner has agreed with it.’’ Mr. 
Howells is-fairly prosperous, and, from the accounts I 
have recently heard of him, is, I rejoice to say, in 
tolerable health. He is a very able man, and he enjoys 
the esteem and admiration even of those who dissent 
most strongly from his opinions. Why should he be 
a Cheerless Person? Why should he write as if 
he alone of all the world had discovered that youth 
fades, and death is inevitable? Why does not Mark 
Twain, best of physicians, call on him once a week, 
feel his pulse, and scatter his megrims with whole- 
some banter ? 


A little cheerfulness for everyday wear has nothing 
to do with the weather, or with ‘the excellence of one’s 
meals. It is the normal sanity of mankind. Mrs. Gum- 
midge in these days is not content with her own cheer- 
less effusions; she has taken to brooding over Tolstoy, 
who wants to bring the human race to an end. Tolstoy 
is like the gentleman in Mr. Hardy’s novel who adorned 
the rural fences with lurid predictions of Kingdom 
Come in red paint. It gratified his feelings, but it was 
grotesquely unphilosophical. Some offshoots of General 
Booth’s family, I understand, have deserted the Salva- 
tion Army and joined a prophet named Dowie, who 
says he is the reincarnation of Elijah. I dare say they 
find as much solid comfort in that as Mrs. Gummidge 
finds in her solid gloom; but it is equally remote from any 
healthy interest in the world, which Mr. Hardy is good 
enough, in his lively poems, to call our ‘‘ tainted ball.’’ 
The poet imagines that the Supren.e Power is engaged in 
framing, ‘‘ daily, shining spheres of flawless stuff,’’ and is 
therefore surprised at the insistent appeals of the ‘‘ ball”’ 
aforesaid. I have an enormous regard for Mr. Hardy, but 
when he lapses into this kind of twaddle he is fit only 
for the society of the other Mrs. Gummidge across the 
Methinks I hear the Comic Spirit Mr. Mere- 
‘* Tainted ball—tainted 


ocean. 
dith knows so well murmuring, 
balderdash ! ”’ 


A naval correspondent of the Zzmes is indignant 
at the slipshod diction of landlubbers when they are 


writing about ships. They actually use the phrase 
‘(in a ship,’’ when they mean ‘‘on board ship,’’ 
and they exasperate the naval man to such a degree 
that he would like to put them all in irons. Nor is 
it only their language about ships that offends him. 
When they want ‘‘a glass of bitter ale,’’ they ask 
for ‘‘a glass of bitter,” and the naval man shouts 
‘‘Ale!’’ through a speaking-trumpet as though it 
were an imprecation. I share his sentiments without 
qualification. A philanthropic society, of which I am 
a humble member, does its best to cure a froward 
generation of the habit of shortening ‘‘omnibus’’ to 
‘«*bus,’’ and ‘‘ photograph ’’ to ‘‘ photo.’”” The members 
of this excellent body dine together once a quarter, 
and tell one another stories of their sufferings in the 
cause. A great impression was made at our quarterly 
meeting in December by a member who described 
how his engagement to an heiress had been broken 
by her perversity. He had never flinched, even in 
the presence of strangers, from the duty of gently 
correcting her speech, and she had jilted him on 
the miserable plea that a man who always introduced 
the word ‘‘ photograph ’’ into the conversation was no 
better than a parrot. 1 need scarcely say that this 
story ensured the election of the martyr to the office 
of President of the Society for the Extirpation of 
Vulgarisms (such is our modest designation) without 
a dissentient voice. ‘‘ Never marry a woman who says 
‘photo’ ’’ is now the shibboleth of the brotherhood. 


PARLIAMENT. 

King Edward opened Parliament on Jan. 16, and in 
accordance with the precedent established by the new 
reign, the Speech from the Throne was not communicated 
to the newspapers on the previous day. It announced 
several important measures, including an Education Bill, 
a London Water Bill, an Irish Land Bill, and a reform of 
procedure in the House of Commons. A very strong 
tribute was paid to the courage, endurance, and humanity 
of the troops in South Africa. The debate on the 
Address was signalised by an Opposition amendment, 
approving the vigorous prosecution of the war, but 
maintaining that the attitude of the Government was au 
obstacle to peace. This gave much umbrage to the Irish 
members, and Mr. Dillon moved that the passage in 
favour of the war should be omitted, and that the original 
amendment should be embellished with a denunciation 
of the ‘‘ methods of barbarism.’’ The House summarily 
disposed of this by a majority of 283 to 64, only nine 
Liberal members voting with the Irish. Mr. Chamberlain 
made an important statement to the effect that the 
Government took Lord Rosebery’s view, and were 
quite willing to listen to overtures from the Boers, 
but would not formulate any terms of their own. He 
showed that the Canadian rebellion had been ended by 
unconditional surrender; that many of the rebels were 
executed, and a great many more banished to Bermuda. 
The Government did not propose to employ the same 
severity in South Africa, but they would not with- 
draw the proclamation which sentenced the Boer leaders 
to banishment after Sept. 15. Mr. Schalk Burger had said 
that when he and his coadjutors surrendered they would 
devote their lives to efforts for retrieving the indepen- 
dence of their country, and ‘‘no nation in its senses,”’ 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ would dream of giving them the 
opportunity.”’ The Government were resolved to take 
no action that would show doubt, weakness, and vacil- 
lation. As for the concentration camps, it was clear 
that they had been adopted because General Botha 
would not undertake not to molest the families of 
the surrendered burghers. Mr. Winston Churchill 
advised the Government to send out 30,000 fresh 
troops, including Indian regiments, to finish the 
war. Sir William Harcourt complained that no 
encouragement was given to the Boer leaders to make 
overtures, seeing that they were already sentenced to 
exile. Mr. Lloyd-George repudiated the amendment, 
and made a strong attack on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who, he said, had been captured by the 
Liberal Imperialists, stripped of his principles, and left 
naked on the veldt. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
strongly resented this attack, and contended that the 
amendment expressed the national wish for peace. It 
was defeated by a majority of 333 to 123. Many Liberals 
walked out before the division. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 
MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS EUGENE ARAM. 
His eyes gazing, as it were, at some resurgent horror, 
his manner alternately distraught and rhapsodical, his 
accents varying between those- of cold despair and 
vehement declamation—all would seem to show that 
Mr. Martin Harvey, could he but find a fitting frame, 
would present a very picturesque and a very impres- 
sive portrait of Eugene Aram. Unfortunately, such 
a frame is not provided by the authors of a 
version of Lord Lytton’s well-known novel, which the 
young actor-manager has lately produced at the Avenue 
Theatre. In ‘‘ After All,’’ as their piece is called, Messrs. 
Freeman Wills and Frederick Langbridge have done their 
best to degrade an ingenious if rather sophistical romance 
of murder to the level of mere Adelphi melodrama. They 
make Aram kill Daniel Clarke to avenge a sister’s wrongs. 
They involve the sufficiently bribed Houseman in a burglar- 
ious entry of the Squire’s house. They allow Aram to obtain 
a verdict of acquittal in the trial scene. They nearly 
ruin one act by comic relief worthy of a pantomime rally. 
And—just to procure an ending at once sentimental and 
happy—they represent Ellinor as hopelessly in love with 
Aram, and Madeline as really attached and eventually 
united to Walter Lester. Players can do little with 
fustian stuff of this kind and its inevitably stilted 
rhetoric. Mr. Harvey is seen at once at his best and 
at his worst. He looks and suggests his man in many 
subtle ways, but he acts him with extravagant gestures 
and ranting tones. And save Miss Terry-Lewis, who 
makes a very sincere Madeline, the subordinate actors 
are not very happily placed. 
‘*A COUNTRY GIRL,’’ AT DALY’S. 

An idyllic Devonshire scene, golden harvest-fields in the 
distance, in the foreground villagers attired with sweet 
simplicity, a magnificent reception-hall illuminated by 
electric lamps and crowded with gorgeous Directoire 
costumes—such beautiful contrasted stage-pictures would 
almost of themselves ensure at Daly’s the popularity of the 
new musical comedy ‘‘ A Country Girl.’’ But in his delight- 
ful production Mr. Edwardes offers something more than 
lovely externals, and Mr. Tanner’s slight story of senti- 
mental misunderstanding has the support of Mr. Lionel 
Monckton’s most sparkling melodies, Adrian Ross’s 
smartest lyrics, and a first-rate company of comedians, 
dancers, and singers. Mr. Hayden Coffin, rendering 
tastefully in naval uniform amorous and patriotic ballads ; 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, suiting his sedate humour toa 
Rajah’s dignity; Mr. Fred Kaye, giving a mouveau riche 
his own quaint strut and jerky speech; Miss Topsy Sinden, 
indulging in the most delirious of Jas seu/s—these are 
favourites repeating familiar performances. But Mr. 
Huntley Wright, as a Jack Tarwith a jovial seaman’s ditty, 
with a sprightly duet, in which the actor and Miss Ethel 
Irving mimic ‘‘ two little chicks,’’ and, with several funny 
disguises, obtains quite fresh opportunities for hearty 
merry-making. Miss Evie Greene, too, has a novel part and 
some effective chansonettes as a Devonshire lass, shrew- 
ish but handsome; while in Miss Lilian Eldée is dis- 
covered a fr7ma who sings—notably the heroine’s pretty 
cooing love - song —with exquisite ease, and quietly 
emphasises the daintiness and refinement of the play. 
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OF KINGS’ PORTRAITS. 

ihe collection of portraits of English monarchs at the 
New Gallery gives us, besides earlier stragglers, an 
unbroken succession since the days of the Third Edward. 
There are some pictures that are fine works of art among 
them; and more that are not fine as pictures, yet have a pro- 
found interest historically. Yet in one sense the exhibition 
shows us Art in a mood triumphant—the artist as king- 
maker. For here we find ourselves taking the monarch 
at the artist’s measure of him, and we let paint decide 
for us what manner of man he might be. Nay, more, 
Vandyke has defeated the executioner of Charles I. On 
those canvases he lives and holds romantic sway for 
ever. When we think of the power thus derived by 
the monarchy from art, we are met by a strange fact 
‘hat the painters who did this thing were, nearly all 
cf them, foreigners. ‘This most national of exhibitions, 
for its sitters, is the most international for its artists. 
These heads of the State were painted by French- 
men, Italians, or Flemings. Personal loyalty to the 
reigning royal house, and that tradition of continuity 
which makes the monarch something much more 
than the man—these feelings have been formed and 
fostered on English soil, so far as art is concerned, by 
alien hands. Other peoples have brushed their own 
dynasties aside; but they have lent us men who, in a 
literal sense, have brushed our Kings and Queens into 
the national memory. To the New Gallery, therefore, 
should go all who love history—and its ironies ; all who 
love art—and its anomalies. 

From the anonymity of painting in England until the 
reign of Henry VII. not even the most speculative connois- 
seur may lift the veil. 
the portrait of Margaret Beaufort. When a picture had 
got to be so good as that, one knows, by the instinct 
of justice, that the thing must live, and that the creator 
should be known. And so henceforth itis. Mabuse takes 
and gives immortality in these portraits of the King, the 
picture of his marriage with Elizabeth of York, the 
group of their three children. Mabuse came to England, 
nobody knows quite why or for how long. The drunken- 
ness that is assigned to him by tradition had certainly 
done nothing to impede his eye or relax his hand when 
those pictures were painted—this is not the handling of a 
toper. He was generally in want of money ; and there is 
the story of a momentarily replenished purse of his which 
is worth recalling in view of forthcoming royal processions. 
When he was of the household of the Marquis de Veren, 
the Emperor Charles V. proposed a visit to his patron, 
who made great preparations accordingly, and ordered 
all his people to wear a dress of white damask. Mabuse, 
saying he would make his own, obtained the stuff from 
the tailor, and sold it. Then, after a carouse, he made a 
suit out of some costless material, and painted it to match 
damask: so well that the Emperor picked it out as excel- 
ling the rest in its sheen and in the beauty of its embroid- 
ered flowers. The poet and the philosopher who walked 
one on each side of the painter in 74at procession had 
at hand, one thinks, some stuff for their imaginings. 

Holbein next. After Mabuse he was due—for artists, 
no less than dynasties, come in due evolutionary course, 
creatures of the destiny that is made up of circum- 
stance and of tradition. Holbein, when he painted 
Erasmus, got from his sitter, perhaps, more than 
he gave ; he needed a sermon such as Erasmus 
could preach. Lord Arundel, returning from Italy 
through Basel, where the painter had settled, advised 
his coming to England. The painter procrastinated, but 
finally set out, taking with him a letter of introduction 
from Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, with whom he lived 
for three years at Chelsea, until he had time to take his 
bearings and his commissions. By that time he had for- 
gotten the name of the English traveller. So he made 
a sketch, and the Lord Chancellor supplied the label 
‘*Employed by More,’’ says Horace Walpole, ‘‘ Holbein 
was employed as he ought to be; this was the happy 
moment for his pencil; from painting the author he rose 
to the philosopher; and then sunk to work for the 
King.’’ That is a sentence which turns saucily on the 
pen, especially the pen of the cynical son of a Minister 
who has managed a King. But nobody at the New 
Gallery to-day will confirm it. Quite superb is Holbein’s 
workmanship in his cartoon of Henry VIII., made for the 
fresco in the Privy Chamber at Whitehall, destroyed by 
fire in 1698. The delicacy of a miniature in this cartoon 
(owned by the Duke of Devonshire) is seen carried through 
a colossal design ; and as a piece of family history the 
likeness between Henry VIIJ. and Edward VII. is notably 
interesting. It is Henry VIII. as we imagine the painter 
to have imagined him addressing. the peer who had 
come into Holbein’s apartments in the Palace when 
he was painting a portrait of a lady for the King, 
and who, after being forcibly ejected by Holbein, 
reported the episode to his Majesty. ‘‘I tell you,’’ said 
the King, ‘‘ of seven peasants I can make seven Lords, 
but not one Holbein. Begone, and remember I sha i !ook 
on any injury offered to the painter as offered to me.”’ 
Look, and you almost hear the words. 

Sir Antonio More, Lucas Cornelisz, Guilliam Stretes, 
Lucas de Heere, Mark Gheraedts, Zucchero, Oudzy, and 
Cornelius Janson (catalogued at the New Gallery as 
Jonson)—these are the names which have entered into 
artistic matrimony with those of Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
James I. And then at last an English name—or a 
Scottish—that of George Jameson, ‘‘the Vandyke of 
Scotland,’’ who was born at Aberdeen in 1586, and 
studied with Vandyke in Antwerp under Rubens. When 
he painted Charles I. in Scotland, the King was so 
pleased to get native talent that he took a diamond ring 
from his finger and gave it to the painter. Then we 
go on to Vandyke, to Peter Lely, to Godfrey Kneller, a 
man who painted ten Kings and Queens, about half of 
whom were ours. With Gainsborough’s George III. we 
get an English King sitting to an English painter, a 
conjunction repeated, but without its delight, when 
George IV. stood to Sir Thomas Lawrence. Just as 
the last exhibited portrait of Queen Victoria was 
Constant’s, so here, another Frenchman has the honours 
of velvet in the hanging—Bastien le Page, with his 
admirably painted little portrait of Edward VII. 


He longs to lift it in the case of 
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OUR HISTORICAL FINE-ART PLATES. 


H.M. THE KING OPENING HIS FIRST PARLIAMENT. 
By S. Begg. 
A few of the Original Edition of 200 Signed Proofs 
at £1 1s. still to be had. 


*, 13 in. by 21 in. 


tHE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT IN FULL STATE, FEB, 14, 1901. 
By S. Begg. 
Size, 24 in. by 17 in. Photogravures, Price £1 1s. each. 
A few of the Edition of 200 Signed Proofs at £2 2s. each to be had. 








H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
By S. Begg. 
Size, 13 in. by 21 in., exclusive of margin. An Edition of 200 Artist’s Proofs 
at £1 1s. each, Numbered, Signed, and Stamped. 


H.M. QUEEN. VICTORIA. 
AFTER THE PAINTING BY BENFAMIN CONSTANT. 
tHE ORIGINAL EDITIONS are stitt to BE 


Prospectus Free on Application. 


A FEW OF HAD. 


PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, Ltp., 
198, STRAND, W.C. 
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America. > harbour for yachts, with easy access. Tariffs of Hotels and particular, 
fre mn the Hotel Tariff Bureau, 275 (late of 96), Regent Street, London. 
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CLAN ADIAN 


YOKOHAMA (INILAND  SEA),} From Vancouver 
ANGHAI, HONG-KONG f every Three Weeks. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND,} lrom Vancouver 
AND HAWAIL. f every Month. 
THE § Tours at low inclusive fares. 
THE WORLD. ( Various optional routes. 
Cheap Tours. Best Scenery, Fishing, 
and Shooting. Hotels and Swiss 
Guides in the Rocky Mountains 


ROUND 


CANADA, 
UNITED STATES. 
lor Tickets, Free Pamphlets, apply to— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


67 and 68, King William Street, E.C.; or 30, Coc cacsseitite Street, London, S.W. 


BR& YF ft AN D rH E- NitL kK 

EXCURSION to FIRST and SECOND CATARACTS, 

And Through Tickets to KHARTOUM, 
By the New and Luxurious Steamers of the THEWFIKIEH CO. 
Booking Offices, Cairo, Alexandria, and Port Said. 
Single and double State cabins, all on deck, electric light, and all the latest improvement 
For berths apply—London: Dean and Dawson, 55, Charing Cross ; Sewell and Crowtlu 
18, Cockspur Street; W. Watson and Co., 7, Waterloo Place. Liverpool: C. W. Bullu 
and Co., 22, Lime Street. Edinburgh : J. and H. Lindsay, 18, South Street. 
And also at Agencies in all parts of the world. 


\ KJINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. 
65 days for £6. For shorter periods proportionate rates. 
y the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


For particulars > apply 18, » Moongate Street, or 29, » Cockspur Street (West-End), Tondon 


(ANNE S.—GRAND DU PAV ILLON. 


HO’ TEL 
This first-class hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position, full south. Electric 
light, baths, &c. 


Special terms to early visitors. (205%.) 
CANARY ISLAN NDS. LAS PALMAS. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL, under new English Management. 
In the midst of its own beautitul gardens ‘of about 20 ac es, facing the sea. English phy- 
sician and trained nurse resident. English Church. Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, Dilliards. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS CO., Limited, 1, I-aurence Pountney | Hill, E.C. 


CANN Es S.—- HOTEL BEAU 


= Six Acres Sub-Tropical Gardens. 
Lawn Tennis. Large New Hall. Billiards. [e ertified Sanitation. 
Improved Cuisine. South Sea View. Nearest Golf Links. 


PES AT RE ROYAL, 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.3 The 
LENO, Herbert Campbell, Fred. 
Elaine Ravensberg, Julia Franks, 
30x Office now “eps . 








Beautiful garden. _Winter garden. 


LANE 
Managing Director, eee Collins. 
Children’s Pantomime, ‘* BLI BEARD.” DA 
Emney, Laurence Caird, Little y ¥ Arthur Conquest ; 
Madge Girdlestone, Mz ay Dark, The bide Sy atis, Kc. 


YCEUM.—FIFTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 
Charles’ Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLI e {1ERLOCK HOLMES.’ 


MPERIAL THEATRI RE.— NOT ae... Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mrs. LANGTRY. Mrs. LANG TRY begs to announce that she will produce 
a New Play, by Paul Kester (author of ‘Sweet seg oe Old y 
MADEMOISELLE MARS, on SATURDAY, JAN. 25, 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 29, at 2.30. Mrs. LANGTRY wll play Noile. 
WALLER, Ni apole on. Box Office og sk n catty 10 a.m. to 5 es 


RURY 


Mars, Mr. LEWIS 


MOHAWK 3 MOORE AND BU RGE! SS MINST RE LS, 
JAMES'S — PICCADILLY. 
GRAND XMAS ENTERTAINMEN Twice Daily, 
New Songs, Sketches, Stories. New Animated Pictures. 
Children half price. 


3and 8. Everything New 
Prices, 55., 35., 25., IS. 


THE LONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LE tee R yeas ARE, W.C, 
ay aa xing. Director, Mr. H. MC 
DAILY, ott he 
(TERTAINME! T OF UNE XAMPL E 'D 
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AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 

saat 59 : Vows Divine and Moral. Joseph Hall. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6 

School and Sea Days, lilustrated from my Sketch- Log. 
(Burleigh. 6s.) 

Giotto. F. Masons Perkins. 
Series. (Bell. 5s.) 

Alexander Innes Shand. Haddon Hall Library. 

The Green Turbans. J. Maclaren Cobban. (Long. 6s.) 

A Sailor Tramp. Bart’Kennedy. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Nicholas Nickleby. Charles Dickens. Oxford India Paper Dickens. 
(Chapman and Hall. as. 6d.) 

A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens. Temple Edition. 

The Prlgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. Caxton Series. 
Two Vols. 3s. each.) 

Fudah Pyecroft, Puritan. Warry Lindsay. 

A Daughter of England. May Crommelin. (Long. 6s.) 

Lady Gwendoline. Thomas Cobb. (Grant Richards 6s.) 

Les Fourbertes de Scapin. J. B. Poquelin Molitre. The Temple Moliére. 
(Dent. 1s. 6d. 

With the Royal Teur. E 

China in 


Alan Oscar. 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture 


Shooting. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


(Dent.) 
(Newnes. 


(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


. F. Knight. (Longmans. 5s.) 

a in Convulsion, Arthur H. Smith. (Oliphant, 
Ferrier. ‘lwo Vols. ts.) 

The Virgintans. W.M. Thackeray. 

Life’s Little Things. C. Lewis Hind. 


Anderson, and 


(Macm'llan. 3s. 6d.) 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) 
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On Jan. 22, the first anniversary of the death of Queen 
Victoria, a memorial service was held at the Mausoleum, 
Frogmore. ‘The officiating clergy were the Bishop of 
Winchester, who attended her Majesty during her 
last moments, and the Dean of Windsor. The music 
was given by the choir of St. George’s Chapel, under Sir 
Walter Parratt, and included the anthem, ‘‘ The face of 
Death is towards the sun of Life,’’ written by Lord 
Tennyson, and composed by Sir Walter Parratt for the 
funeral of the Duke of Clarence. 

The same day, being, of course, the first anniversary 
of the accession of King Edward VII., was signalised 
by a salute of forty-one guns in St. James’s Park. 

Lord Rookwood, whose sudden death took place in 
London on Jan. 15, was the first peer of his line, and he 
leaves no heir. 
Better known 
under his patro- 
nymic of Selwin- 
Ibbetson, he was 
born in 1826, and 
educated at St. 
John’s College, 
Cambridge,where 
hetook his degree 
in 1849. After one 
or two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to 
win a seat else- 
where, he first sat 
in Parliament as 
member for South 
Essex in _ 1865. 
His industry and 
talents brought 
him recog- 
nition, and he 
became Under- 
Secretary of State 
for the Home 
Department in 
1874, leaving on our legal enactments the traces of his 
reforming zeal in matters affecting beer licensing, the 
block system on railways, and the making over of Epping 
Forest to the public. He succeeded his father in the 
family Baronetcy in 1869, and was made a Privy Councillor. 
As Financial Secretary to the Treasury, as second Church 
Estate Commissioner, and as one of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson did excellent 
service ; and when, in 1892, he was created Lord Rook- 
wood, he took his title from an old manor-house on one of 
his properties, Rookwood Hall. 


Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Edinburgh, again 
warned the Liberal party that it must take ‘‘ a new 
departure.’”’ But he also paid a tribute to “ old 
principles.’ How to reconcile the ‘‘ old principles’ 
with the ‘‘new departure’’ is still the problem of the 
Opposition. 


The most interesting thing that has been said about 
Lord Rosebery for somé time is the report that he is 
about to publish a novel. He has written it three times 
over with a characteristic zeal for efficiency. It ought to 
be a political novel, and there will be general disappoint- 
ment if Mr. Labouchere does not figure in it. 


Photo, Dickinson, 
[ue rare Lorp Rookwoop, 


Ex-Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 


The Bishop of Chichester has appointed Prebendary 
James Hoare Masters to the vacant Residentiary Canonry 
in his Cathedral. 


The new Canon 
took his M.A. 
degree at Em- 
manuel College, 
Cambridge, and 
was ordained 
priest in 1857. 
His first curacy 
was at Limps- 
field, Surrey, 
where he laboured 
for two years, and 
then for a like 
period at the 
Church of All 
Saints, South- 
ampton. In1861 
he became Vicar 
of Lower Beed- 
ing, near Hor- 
sham, a charge 
he held for twenty 
years, during the 
last half of which 
he acted as 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools, and as Rural Dean of 
Lewes. In 1882 he took the Rectory of Slinfold, near 
Horsham, becoming Rural Dean of Storrington in the 
following year, and Prebendary of Chichester in 1891. 
Canon Masters, on taking up his stall in Chichester 
Cathedral, resigns his preferment at Slinfold. 

Sir Bartle Frere presided at Grosvenor House at a 
meeting which had for its ultimate object the promotion 
of the study of history in South Africa, and, as a more 
immediate means to that end, the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship of history at the South African College, Cape 
Town. The chairman considered that the right learning 
of accurate history by the youth of South Africa, in the 
rational and not the dull sense, was of the utmost import- 
ance. Professor Fremantle, Professor of English and 
Philosophy at the South African College, read an 
influentially signed memorial which had been forwarded 
to the Prince of Wales, to which his Royal Highness 
had replied, expressing his hearty sympathy with the 
scheme, and announcing a contribution of £100 to the 
endowment fund. Mr. T. E. Fuller and Professor York 
Powell also spoke in support of the movement, and the 
chairman stated that subscriptions might be forwarded to 
the Standard Bank. 


Photo. Russell. 
Tue Rey. Prepenpary J. H. Masters, 
New Canon of Chichester. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel James 
General for the Somaliland 


Hayes Sadler, Consul- 
Protectorate, has been 
appointed to be 
Commissioner in 
Uganda. Born 
in 1861, the new 
Commissioner is 
the eldest son of 
Sir James Hayes 
Sadler, K.C.M.G., 
and has already 
had considerable 
experience’ in 
the military and 
administrative 
life of the East. 
After serving in 
the 61st and goth 
Regiments, he 
joined the Indian 
Staff Corps, and 
was attached to 
the Political De- 
partment. He 
acted as Consul 
at Muscat during 
various periods 
between 1892 and 
1896; and in the year following the last-named date he 
took over the Consulship of the district between Tajurrah 
and Ras Hafun, on the Somali Coast. His Consul- 
Generalship for the Somaliland Protectorate dates from 
1898. 


Some of the Boer commandants captured in the field 
are very candid. Mr. Wolmarans speaks with scorn of 
the exiles who are ‘‘ eating and drinking of the best’’ in 
Europe. He does not seem to think much of the policy 
by which the spirits of the fighting Boers are kept 
up. Whenever ‘‘conciliatory speeches’’ are made in 
England, the reports are circulated by Botha to hearten 
his burghers with the idea that the British are ‘sick of 
the war.’’ 


Lady Sophia Cecil, who died on Jan. 17 at her house 
in Granville Place, Portman Square, had reached her 
ninety-third year. 
Like her not 
distant neigh- 
bour, Lady 
Lyndhurst, who 
lately died in her 
nineties, Lady 
Sophia had a 
long memory, 
and much for it 
to work upon. 
She was the 
youngest and 
last surviving 
daughter of the 
fourth) Duke of 
Richmond, who 
was i674 
Lieutenant of 
Ireland from 
1807 to 1813, and 
afterwards 
Minister at 
Brussels, finally 
becoming 
Governor- 
General of Canada, where he died from the bite of a 
mad fox. As a child Lady Sophia watched the arrival 
of the ‘‘ fair women and brave men’’ who attended the 
ball given by her father in Brussels on the eve of 
Waterloo. She married, in 1838, Lord Thomas Cecil, 
son of the first Marquis of Exeter, and had been a widow 
for nearly thirty years. 

The new South African Blue- Book throws some 
pleasing side-lights on the attitude of the Boer leaders 
towards the women and children. Smuts reports to 
Botha that he has carried out that commander’s instruc- 
tions to send the women and children into the ‘‘ British 
lines.”” De Wet, hearing a rumour that Lord Kitchener 
proposed to break up the concentration camps, issued an 
order that the Boers were not to give shelter to any of the 
refugees. 

Miss Stone is still in captivity, but apparently 
unharmed. Her companion has given birth to a child, 
so the bandits may demand fresh ransom for the infant. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
LizuTENANT-Cotonet J. H. SApier, 


Appointed Commissioner in Uganda. 


Photo. Russel. 
Tue cate Lapy Sopuia Ceci, 
Daughter of the Fourth Duke of Richmond. 


Mr. Aubrey Thomas de Vere, whose delicate and 
scholarly verse had won him an abiding position among 
Irish poets, died 

on Jan. 20 in 

Limerick. Mr. 

De Vere was born 

on P se 10, 1814, 
an was the 
youngest son of 
the late Sir 
Aubrey de Vere. 
He took his de- 
gree at Trinity 
College, Dublin, 
in 1833, and from 
that University he 
afterwards re- 
ceived the degree 
of LL.D. Hisfirst 
published poem 
was”~ entitled 
ae: Weal 
denses,’’ which 
appeared in 1842. 
He has written 
voluminously, and 
his verse has 
generally a deep 
He was also an essayist of considerable 
His prose writings were political, 


Photo. :lliott and Fry. 
Tue crate AuBREY De VERE. 
Poet. 


religious tone. 
power and charm, 
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ecclesiastical, and descriptive, and he also made some 
excursions into criticism and philosophy with his ‘‘ Essays 
chiefly on Poetry’’ and his ‘‘ Essays chiefly Literary 
and Ethical.’’ 

There is a law in Italy prohibiting the sale of works of 
art to foreigners. Prince Chizi, who sold a Botticelli ta 
a foreigner, has been condemned by a tribunal at Perugia 
to restore the picture to his ancestral walls, or else pay 
315,000 francs to the State. The object of the law is to 
prevent the dispersal of masterpieces of which Italy is 
proud by impoverished private owners. 

Mr. Henry Stevens, so well known in connection with 
the buying and selling of antiques, is perhaps not so 
familiar to the public as an amateur photographer. Until 
Feb. 15 he is holding a delightful exhibition of his work 
at 66, Russell Square. 

The death of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, M.P. tor 
the Ecclesall Division of Sheffield, which took place on 
Jan. 18, was the 
result of a chill 
contracted about 
a fortnight before. 
With him in his 
last hours were 
his wife, Lady 
Ashmea d- 
Bartlett, his 
children, and his 
brother, Mr. A. B. 
Burdett - Coutts, 
M.P. Descended 
from a_ Pilgrim 
Father, and born 
at Brooklyn, he 
was the son of a 
minister of 
religion, and 
came early to 
England for his 
education, which 
he completed at 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. He took 
a First Class in 
the Final Schools, and was President of the Union, his 
powers as a debater in those early days giving promise 
of the popularity he was afterwards to achieve on the 
hustings and the platforms of the Primrose League. 
From being a Barrister-at-Law and an Examiner of the 
Education Department, he passed into Parliamentary 
life, first as the member for Eye. In 1885, and again in 
a Government of later date, he held office as Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, and was knighted in 1892, but not 
reinstated in office when Lord Salisbury re-formed his 
Government. His later years were overclouded by 
financial troubles, and he had despondingly confessed 
toa friend during last Session that he thought his political 
career already neared its end. 

On the night of the historic ‘‘ free fight’’ in the 
House of Commons, Sir Ellis Ashmead - Bartlett stood 
at the table and denounced Mr. Gladstone, who 
sat silent and troubled on the Treasury Bench. Not a 
word of Sir Ellis’s denunciation was audible in the tumult 
of the fray, but he described it afterwards in the Lobby. 
‘*f spoke to Mr. Gladstone very plainly,’’ he said, ‘‘ show- 
ing that he was responsible for the disgraceful scene. He 
listened with great earnestness, but indicated 40 dis- 
position to reply.’’ A sense of proportion was not one of 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s gifts. 

The Rev. Arthur Douglas Wagner, whose death, 
succeeding a long illness, touk place at Brighton on 
Jan. 14, had a 
name and fame 
which extended 
far beyond the 
limits of his 
native place. Yet 
his influence has 
left its monu- 
ments of stone in 
Brighton, where 
he and his father, 
who was Vicar 
for fifty years, 
and other mem- 
bers of the 
Wagner family, 
erected Christ 
Church, All 
S2tnte; -3S4. 
Peter’ s,- St. 
Stephenz, 
St. Mary’s, St. 
Mary Mag- 
dalen’s, the 
Church of the 
Annunciation, 
and the Church 
of the Resurrection. Once the name of the Rev. A. D. 
Wagner was much bruited about in connection with 
extreme High Church opinions; and at the time of 
the murder of her brother by Constance Kent, he was 
accused—utterly without reason—of having improperly 
made public Constance Kent’s confession. A letter from 
the murderess was produced to prove that on her own 
urgent request had the Home Secretary been informed 
of her guilt by Mr. Wagner, who, it will be remembered, 
accompanied her to Bow Street. Many of the old con- 
tests died away, leaving Mr. Wagner to outlive them 
during many years of comparative repose and peace. 
He had held the Incumbency of St. Paul’s, Brighton, for 
fifty-two years. 

The Head Master of Uppingham School says that his 
boys have formed a rifle corps, and that many of them 
are already expert shots. This should soothe Mr. Kipling. 

Mr. Archibald Milman, C.B., Cierk of the House of 
Commons, has been made a K.C.B. on his retirement. 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman paid 
warm tributes in the House to Mr. Milman’s long career. 


Photo, Niliott and Fry. 
Tue Late Sir Exvcis AsHmMeaAp-BaArtLert, 
M.P. for the Ecclesall Division of Sheffield. 


Photo. Wi and A. H. Fry. 
Tue cate Rev. A. D. WAGNER, 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Brighton, 
for Fifty-two Years. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE OPENING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
At an interval of a year less 
a month, London has again 
witnessed the pageantry 
which attends an opening of 
Parliament by the Sovereign 
in full State. On Jan. 16 
the spectacle of last St. 
Valentine’s Day was repeated 
in the streets and halls of 
\Vestminster, but on this 
occasion signs of mourning 
were almost entirely absent. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Jan. 25, 
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Their Majesties drove to 
Buckingham Palace shortly 
before the hour for the start- 
ing of the State procession. 
A few minutes after the official 
time, which should have been 
one o'clock, the procession 
-d into the Mall. First 
came six carriages, bearing 
the pages of honour, the 
gentlemen ushers, and other 
high officials ofthe Household. 
Then came _ the 
State coach, within which sat 
the King and Queen His 
Majestv wore a cloak over 
his Field-Marshal’s uniform, and the Queen a_ cloak 
of ermine. -_By way of the Horse Guards, Whitehall, 
and Parliament Street, the procession, escorted by 
the Yeomen of the Guard, proceeded to the Victoria 
Westminster Palace. At the moment of 
there the Royal Standard was unfurled, 
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painter, Mrs. Gertrude Massey, by command of the 

King, and it is interesting to note that the commission 

was given while the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall (as 

they were then) were still on their long voyage. The 

first sittings were taken at Osborne, the work being 

carried on at Balmoral, and only completed on the 
return of the Court to 
Marlborough House after 
the visit to Scotland. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF 
THE GUARDS. 
In the gloom of the early 
morning of Jan. 16 a 
thousand of the King’s 
Guards left for the front. 
The Grenadiers, who, 
headed by their band, had 
marched from Wellington 
Barracks by way of Vaux- 
hall Bridge and Wands- 
worth Road, reached Nine 
Elms at seven o’clock. 
The men the Cold- 
streams, had come 
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Union is quite sufficient for 
the needs of the district. 
Consequently, the present 
guardians are desirous of 
selling the new building, but 
the Local Government Board 
has not yet given its consent. 
One of the guardians has 
stated that in the event of the 
Board ordering that the work- 
house shall be furnished, and 
that a staff shall be found for 
it, the guardians will refuse, 
and, if necessary, bring the 
matter before Parliament. 


DISCOVERY OF 
ANCIENT BOAT 
IN IRELAND. 

SS 
& A discovery of much interest 
? : to antiquaries was recently 
imesaron made by a labourer engaged 
in cutting turf from a bog 
near Knock Multown, County 
Galway. At a depth of 8 ft. 
he came upon a boat hewn 
out of a single piece of oak, 
and estimated to be at least 
a thousand years old. Not- 
withstanding its age, it is 
singularly well preserved. In 
shape like a canoe, it is 50 ft. 
long, about 3 ft. wide, and 
2} ft. deep, while it weighs several tons. Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Bart., has purchased it for the Royal Irish 
Academy, whither it will be removed immediately. 
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THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE-ALARM. 
A distinguished audience, including representatives of the 
War Office, the Admiralty, the City Corporation, and a 
dozen County and District Chairmen, with their technical 
advisers, faced the Chairman of the Ilford District Council 
on Jan. 17, when the May-Oatway Automatic Fire- 
Alarm was tested by a committee of Brigade and insur- 
ance experts, and its objects and modus operandi were 
explained by Sir Eyre Shaw, of London Fire Brigade fame, 
and his managing director. The Ilford Municipal Buildings 
are the first in Great Britain to adopt this system of fire- 
protection. The fire is detected by the wire ‘‘C’’ (see 
Illustration), which, suspended at the ceiling - line, 
expands with any rise of temperature, and upon a 
dangerous rise lowers the carbon cone ‘‘ E’”’ which closes 
a circuit by contact with the platinum terminals “ F,’’ and 
causes the position, extent, and track of the fire to be 
shown on the indicator illustrated, and the alarm to be 
sounded on the premises and in the nearest fire-station. 
The committee, a strong and independent technical one, 
subjected the system to the severest test, and decided 
unanimously that its operation was entirely successful. 
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instant the first gun of a salute of 
forty-one thundered from St. James’s Park. Since 
twelve o’clock the doors of the House of Lords had 
been open, and a distinguished company had been 
assembling. Peers, Bishops, foreign Ambassadors, and 
Judges, in their magnificent robes and uniforms, con- 
tributed to a scene of wonderful brilliancy ; but the 
peeresses, who might, by the relaxation of the mourning 
order, have still further added to the gorgeousness 
of the Upper House, did not attend in very con- 
siderable numbers. The members of the royal family 
entered about two o’clock, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales taking their places on the right and left of 
the throne. After an interval of twenty minutes, King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, having assumed their 
State apparel in the robing-room, appeared. Hand 
in hand, their Majesties advanced to the throne, the 
assemblage rising to greet them. His Majesty wore a 
wide flowing garment of crimson -lvet and an ermine 
cloak, over which was displayed tl - gold collar of the 
Garter. The Queen’s robe was also of crimson velvet, 
with an ermine mantle. Their Majesties having taken 
their places on the throne, the King beckoned to the 
company to be seated, and then told Black Rod to 
summon the Commons, for wiiom more ample provision had 
been made than on former occasions. His Majesty, still 
retaining his seat, then received the written copy of his 
speech from the Lord Chancellor kneeling, and proceeded, 
with a full and distinct enunciation, to read it. At the 
conclusion of the speech their Majesties rose, bowed to 
the House, and retired as they came. The procession was 
r>-formed, and their Majesties drove back to Buckingham 
Palace. 


and at the same 


THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 
miniatures of the Prince of Wales’s children we 
reproduce are those given by the King and Queen to 
the Prince and Prince of Wales Christmas 
present. They were painted by the well-known miniature- 
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from Chelsea, entered 
the station a quarter of 
an hour later, as the first 
train steamed away. 
Both sections were 
heartily cheered during 
their march from the 
barracks. All wore the 
soft felt hat which has 
replaced the helmet for 
active service. 

A COSILY 
WORKHOUSE. 
The Local Government 
3oard seems so far to 
have influenced the 
gentlemen who sat as 
members of the Green- 
wich Union previous to 
the last election that a 
palatial building was 
erected near Sidcup to 
accommodate the sick 
and the healthy indoor 
poor of the Union. The 
building, which is said 
to be the most luxurious 
ofits kind inthe country, 
has ‘‘mosaic flooring, 
beautiful panelling, a 
dining-hall fit -for 
royalty, and a church 
which any rector would 
envy,’ and has cost a 
quarter of a millio> s‘er- 
ling. It has been found, 
now that it is too late, 
that the old Greenwich 
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A curtous double fire occurred at Sampson’s Lace Factory, Nottingham, on Fan. 13. 

flagration destroyed a number of costly levers and curtatn-machines, aud did damage to the extent of 
After the brigade had left the scene the flames broke out for the second time, and the 

building was utterly destroyed. By the outside staircase many of the employés escaped, 





Photo. S. Kirk, Nottingham. 


RUINS OF SAMPSON’S LACE FACTORY, NOTTINGHAM, DESTROYED BY FIRE JAN. 13. 


The first con- 
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IV. Prince Epwarp or WALEs. 


Henry or WALES. 
CHILDREN. 


II. Princess Vicrorta or WALES. III. Prince 
PRINCESS OF WALES: MINIATURES OF 


MASSEY 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES’ 








I. Prince GeorGe or WALEs. 
THE KING'S CHRISTMAS GIFT TO THE PRINCE AND 
PAINTED BY MRS. GERTRUDE (COPYRIGHT.) 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL’S TRIBUTE. 


THE 7TH 


(QUEEN’S OWN) HUSSARS’ TRIBUTE. 
THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S DEATH, JANUARY 22: FLORAL TRIBUTES, 
The King of Portugal sent a large impertal crown composed entirely of finest lilies-of-the-valley and 


ortuguese colours, with tnscription in stlver letters, “ Carlos—Amelia, Fan. 22nd, 1902. 
(PHOTOGRAPHS bY RUSSELL.) 


rare mauve and white orchtds, tied with 


The Hussars sent a wreath composed of finest arum lrltes, lilac, lil es-of-the-valley, and white tulips. 
DESIGNED BY MR HARRY GREFN, CRAWFORD STREET, 
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CORONATIONS OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS.—No. I.: KING ALFRED GREAT. 


Drawn By R. Caton WoopviLte. 





THE RECOGNITION OF ALFRED THE GREAT AS KING, A.D. 886. 


Alfred had no formal coronation, but became, by common consent, Sovereign of all England, except those parts of the North and East which were still in foreign hands. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 


{In which are narrated some episodes in the life of a very foolish fellow, Simon Montlibet, commonly known as Simon of York, who was a student of the 
University of Paris in the year 1480, and thereafter, carrying little from Paris but a cracked crown and the girdle of St. Thomas, came over to the city of Oxford, 
which treated him very scurvily, as the histories bear witness.] 


No. III 
WHEREIN WE HEAR OF THE SILVERSMITH, CARL 
DEICKSTEIN, AND OF HIS WIFE, ELIZABETH. 


“IMON OF YORK, returning one day from the Uni- 
versity schools to his house in 


VON 


j the Rue d’Arras, 

chanced to fall in with a brother student, the good- 

natured Benedict of Saffron-Walden, by Cambridge ; and 

they, being exiles together for the sake of learning, began 
to speak of England and of their kinsmen there. 

‘For my part,’’ said the honest Simon, ‘‘I lose no 
opportunity, be it by friend or stranger, of sending tidings 
to my mother. So much, at least, | owe to her good care 
of me and the anxiety she must suffer on my behalf. Let 
the day come which makes a priest of me, and I will go 
to York, to leave her no more. You, friend Benedict, are 
not less zealous, I undertake to say, in those duties which 
affection puts upon us. It is nota distant day, I venture, 
since your worthy father had scrip from you ?”’ 

He put this question as one whose sanctity gave him 
some right to pry into other people’s affairs ; indeed, he 
had that reputation throughout the University ; and while 
a few submitted to the inquisition with good grace, many 
took it but ill, and were bold enough to say so. Benedict 
Decaux, who walked with him that day, was neither of 
one way of thinking nor the other; but being a merry 
fellow, who loved a jest, he heard Simon patiently before 
answe ring him with grave earnestness. 

Would to God I could hear your question unmoved,”’ 
said he. ‘‘To some the talents are given; others have 
them not. You, friend Simon, have but to stick a goose- 
quill behind your ear and to sling an inkhorn to your 
waist, and there’s message for your mother to read. I 
have no such good fortune. Put a quarterstaff into my 
hand, and I am readier with it than any toola graver uses. 
How shall I say, then, that my father has the tidings 
when I do not know even if the messenger I charged has 
crossed the seas ?”’ 

Simon heard this with much distress. 

‘* How, then,”’ cried he, ‘is it possible that your good 
father lacks all written news of the son he has reared with 
such affection? I am ashamed of you, Benedict. This is 
a forgetfulness you shall repair this very day. Come with 
me to my chamber, and my skill is at your service. Nay, 

I will hear of nothing else ; you shall come this instant.’ 

He plucked the youth by the arm and led him nical 
the Rue d’Arras. Always at the disposal of the worthless, 
if some charitable deed were to be done thereby, Simon 
learned nothing from the merry face of his companion ; 
nor did he so much as suspect a trick was being played 
upon him by one who cared naught for his charity but 
much for the jest. Sufficient for him that he should be the 
means-of sending to a father good news of the son he 
loved; and in this spirit he hurried to his home and pre- 
pared materials for the letter that must be written 

‘You will have many things to write of, friend Bene- 
dict,’’ said he; ‘‘ but first you should let your father know 
how you do and in what condition you are lodged in 
this strange city. This, I remember, is the feast of St. 
Dunstan, being the nineteenth day of May. When we 

have written as much at the head of our page, we will go 
on to speak of your lodging at the silversmith’s and of 
your bodily health, which, I do not doubt, is of great 
concern to those you have left.’ 

Benedict nodded his head as one who was very grateful 
for such help as this learned fellow could give him. 

‘‘Tell my father that I am well,’’ said he; ‘‘ yet, for 
charity’s sake, make no mention of the silversmith, or the 
truth must out and my honour be sullied. Say that I do 
well in the lodging of a very. worthy man, and that if 
crime be committed there I have no hand in it! ”’ 

Now, these were grave words ; and Simon, being, like 
others of an ecclesiastical turn of mind, not a little 
curious when the affairs of his neighbours were discussed, 
set down his pen instantly and stared open-mouthed at 
the speaker. 

‘““What!”’ cried he, ‘‘a crime in the house of Von 
Deickstein the silve rsmith! You do not know what you 
are saying, Benedict. Leave such nonsense alone, I beg 
of you, and let us get on with our work. And first of : your 
own well-being, that you have no sickness or need—— ’”’ 


He began to write laboriously, but had not set down 
many words before Benedict chimed in bravely. 

‘“ Stop, stop, Master Simon; but I have a great need, 
believe me, and if my father will find means to send me 
a hundred crowns, I shall be the better able to seek a 
new lodging when the time comes. What! Would you 
have me go ) forth penniless when Von Deickstein is dead! 
And how shall I stop in his wife’s house when I know 
what I know, and all the flags crying shame on me? 
Fine advice that for a scrivener to give! You will never 
earn your living in the porch of Notre Dame if you do no 
better for your customers than that! ”’ 

Simon put down his pen for the second time, and 
turned sharply on his stool. If, for a moment, he had 
been tempted to believe that Benedict played a trick upon 
him, the lad’s simple face and serious eyes now deceived 
him altogether. Terrible deeds were of daily occurrence 
in that wicked city of Paris. Simon said to himself that 
he would soon learn the truth. 

‘* Benedict,’’ he asked very solemnly, ‘‘ are you aware 
of that which you are saying ?”’ 

Benedict rested his chin upon his hand, and stared 
out of the window, as- one whose thoughts were far away. 

“Aware of it? Ay, if Von Deickstein knew as much! 
But of what are you talking, Simon ?”’ 

‘‘Of the crime that is about to be committed in the 
silversmith’s house.”’ 


‘ You astonish me; did I say a crime ?’’ 


‘““You said a crime. You were not in earnest, 
Benedict ?”’ 

Benedict shook his head, but would not face his 
interrogator. He seemed to be as one uttering his 


thoughts aloud. 

‘If they kill him in the darkness—but, then, he may be 
warned. His wife has suffered much through his jealousy. 
It would be natural. There is a limit; and strange things 
are done. God deliver me from a wicked woman! ”’ 

Simon said ‘‘ Amen!’ to this so loudly that Benedict 
started up from his reverie. 

‘‘Is it possible,’’ he went on, ‘‘that I have been 
speaking my thoughts aloud? What did I say, Simon ?”’ 

‘*You prayed to be delivered from a wicked woman. 
That is a good prayer, Benedict. And you went on to 
suggest 

‘*Oh, come, come, Simon; I suggest nothing! If my 
honour forbids me to speak, whose fault is that? A 
promise is a promise. You are about to become a priest, 
and will not betray the confidence. Nevertheless, if some 
friend could be found who would go to Von Deickstein and 
say, ‘ Beware the eve of Corpus Christi,’ that would be a 
good deed. Let me make mention, also, of the three 
men who are to stand under his window.’’ 

Simon pricked up his big ears until he had the appear- 
ance of a rabbit. There was not a more credulous man 
in all Paris. 

‘* Benedict,’’ he cried, ‘‘ God forbid that this be true !”’ 

It was Benedict’s turn now to say ‘‘ Amen !”’ 

‘‘If a woman is cozened by a dainty rogue in green 
and silver, what then, Simon ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ There are 
three under his window, and the feast is Corpus Christi. 
I should say that it would be at midnight; and yet, for the 
sake of the promise, I can say nothing. Tell me now, since 
you are a philosopher, what an honest man is to do?”’ 

Simon rose in anger that would have been majestic if 
it had not been so angular. 

‘‘What does an honest man do?”’’ cried he. 
he tells his friends ; he warns.them, Benedict. Even if 
his warning is mistaken, he does well to utter it. Come, 
we will write to your good father on some other occasion. 
It is my duty now to accompany you to your house.”’ 

He snatched up his cap and shabby, cloak, and began 
to prepare himself for walking. 

Benedict, in his turn, seeing that there was neither 
meat nor drink in the apartment, excused himself with 
some adroitness. 

‘‘] would gladly go with you, Simon,”’ said he; ‘‘but 
my road lies to the chamber of Robert of Lincoln, with 
whom I take meat this day. Let it be to-morrow or the day 
after ; we have time yet. Andsince I must hold my tongue, 
you would perhaps do better togoalone. Be careful what 


“Why, 


you do, and have no truck with the woman. She has a 
heavy hand and a shrew’s temper. A word to the man 
may save his life—who knows? Do not risk your own, 
however, I beg of you.”’ 

Simon scarce heard this wise advice. His 
boiled at the thought of the infamy about to be com- 
mitted. The light-headed Benedict, he argued, knew 
of this conspiracy, but had promised to guard the secret. 
He, Simon, would soon set the matter straight. 

‘““What!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ A woman who hires 


blood 


three assassins to wait for her husband on the eve of 
Corpus Christi? We will see about that. If there’s any 
justice left in Paris—but I must act with discretion. This 


go to her and let it be 


may be but an evil report. I will 
after that, she 


plainly seen that all is discovered. If, 
persists, she will be a monster indeed!”’ 

He quitted the house upon this ardent purpose, and, 
caring little whether Benedict accompanied him or not, he 
turned his steps through the maze of narrow streets which 
lay between the Rue “d’Arras and the Pont St. Michel. 
Von Deickstein the silversmith was the possessor of a 
handsome house in the Rue Virgo, and, being a wealthy 
man, he boasted also of a little garden and a lawn set 
about with flowering acacias. It was at the door of this 
house that Simon now knocked timidly ; and, being lucky 
enough to find Elizabeth, the silversmith’s wife, at home, 
he broached the subject without any delay. E 

‘“*Madame,”’ he said, concealing very carefully the 
suspicions he entertained, ‘‘I have come here to ask you 
what you intend to do on the Feast of Corpus Christi.”’ 

Now, it happened that, although this good woman had 
suffered much by reason of Von Deickstein’s jealousy, 
nevertheless, she nursed a considerable affection for him ; 
and the Feast of Corpus Christi being also his birthday, 
she had prepared a little surprise for so auspicious an 
occasion. Not only were neighbours to feast with them 
on the day itself, but she had invited Oliver the fiddler, 
Rolando the harpist, and Seketh, that played upon his 
lute, to come to their house upon the eve, and there, at 
midnight, to serenade him with sweet music.- ‘This 
surprise she had kept a great secret, and, saving hersclf 
and her servants, none but the merry Benedict, and he by 
accident, had any knowledge of her purpose. | Imagine, 
then, her indignation when this angular, red-haired 
Simon blurted out the very news upon her own doorstep, 
where all the world might hear it. 

‘* You ask what I intend to do on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi! ’’ she cried with all her lungs. ‘‘ Why, such is 
my intention, fellow! ”’ 

And upon that she caught Simon 
the ear as was heard half down the 
moment she slammed the door in his 
to his meditations. 

Simon picked up his hat from the gutter and went off 
ruefully. 

‘* Now indeed,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘do I know why 
the monks. callwomen wicked. Here is this villainous 
wretch nursing these sinful thoughts against her worthy 
husband, and no sooner do I make mention of them than 
she boxes my ears and slams_the door in my face! But 
I shall know how to answer that. I will seek out Von 
Deickstein, and when I have found him-——”’ 

Much to Simon’s surprise, he had scarce uttered these 
words (for he was always given to loud talking, even to 
himself) when a’hand slapped him on the shoulder and a 
gruff voice spake in his ear— 

‘*When you have found Von Deickstein—if that. be 
your quest, go no farther, my friend, for here is the man 
you seek !”’ 

Simon turned upon his heel, and found himself face to 
face with a burly, crimson-jowled man, whose body spoke 
of good meats and whose face of wines not less excellent. 
Dressed well, but plainly, in the fashion of the time, he 
wore a black cape trimmed with fur, and doublet and 
breeches of plain black cloth beneath it A heavy chain 
of silver about his neck was the only token of his occupa- 
tion. Nor was he armed; but went as a good liver, whe 
feared nothing of the w orld. To such a man Simon felt 
that he could speak with some confidence ; and yet, as 
before, he feared to speak openly. 
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‘« Sir,’ said he, ‘‘this is indeed a: lucky meeting. I 
am but just come from your house, where your wife has 
given me but a scurvy reception. You, perhaps, will not 
be surprised at that, seeing what news I bear.”’ 

The silversmith was much astonished at this unex- 
pected confession, and taking Simon apart into an alley 
at the corner of the street, he asked him to be plainer. 

‘« You say that my wife has treated you scurvily—well, 
that is not her custom when men are about. Certainly, | 
see that you are not a very prepossessing fellow, but that is 
neither here nor there. You have news for me, you say?”’ 

It was a plain question ; but now that Simon found 
himself face to face with the silversmith, he began to see 
how difficult a task he had undertaken. 

‘« Sir,’? he said, ‘‘ my news is for you, and, no other. 
Let me first put a question to you. Who is there amongst 
your friends who 
wears a suit of 
green and silver?”’ 

This question, 
put to the jealous 
Von Deickstein, 
was like a lighted 
flambeau to a 
bundle of straw. No 
sooner did he hear 
the words than he 
fell to racking his 
brain to try and 
remember the name 
of anyone that wore 
a suit of green and 
silver. And the 
fiddler, Oliver, 
being unknown to 
him, his mind was 
racked with a doubt 
which he could by 
no means satisfy. 

‘A suit of green 
and silver!’’ cried 
he. ‘That would 
be one of the young 
lords from the 
palace, then! Who 
is there among folk 
such as we who 
wears a suit of 
green and silver ? 
By all the devils, 
young man, but you 
shall speak out in 
this matter! Come, 
a suit of green and 
silver—who wears 
it, now ?”’ 

Simon, a little 
afraid of the result 
of his boldness, 
began to hesitate 
when he observed 
the silversmith’s 
agitation. 

‘*Sir,’’ said he, 
“if I knew the 
name, I would not 
keep it from you an 
instant. All this 
has come to me in 
a manner | may not 
disclose. You are 
an honest man, yet 
if I were you, | 
would 





search 
among your friends 
for him I speak of. 
And if upon the 
eve of Corpus 
Christi there should 
be three beneath 
your window, then, 
Sir, have a care, for 
God’s sake, or mur- 
der will be done.’’ 
Now Von Deick- 
stein the silversmith 
turned white and 
red by turns when 
he heard of this 
dastardly mischief. 
‘““What!’’ he 
roared; ‘‘ three be- 
neath my window 
the eve ot the 
Feast -God’s body, 
young man, but you 


"7? 


speak of murder ! 
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a hundred things. Where did his informant live ? Was 
he sure that three men were named? The suit of green 
and silver would be one of Madame’s lovers, no doubt. 
The silversmith swore to cut him in five pieces. It would 
be at midnight, on the eve of Corpus Christi! Von 
Deickstein repeated the date many times, as though to 
make sure of it. He was white with anger when, at last, 


he left Simon and returned to his own house. 
* * * * 


The days lying between the Feast of St. Dunstan and 
that of Corpus Christi were very unhappy days at the 
house of Von Deickstein, the silversmith. The neigh- 
bours said that such quarrels were really intolerable. As 
for the silversmith, he had lost his head entirely. Day 
and night they heard him raving. The burden of his 
complaint was ever the same: ‘‘A suit of green and 








‘* Indeed,’’ said 
Simon, with great 
earnestness, “7 
fear it is that!’’ 

‘* And,’’ the silversmith went on, ‘‘ and if murder be 
done But why, in the Virgin’s name, should they 
wish to murder me ?”’ : 

Simon lifted a finger warningly. 

** Ay,’ said he, ‘‘ if a woman could tell you that.’’ 

The silversmith leaned against the door of his house and 
wiped away the beads of perspiration from his forehead. 

‘‘Three beneath my window,’’ he muttered, ‘‘a 
suit of green and silver—the eve of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi! Oh, infamous villainy ! Are you sure of this, 
young man? Do you speak advisedly ?”’ 

‘«Sir,’’ said Simon, ‘‘I speak by the lips of one who 
is in your wife’s confidence.’’ 

‘*Ha! then he shall be in mine before the month be 
done! Say nothing of this to any man, I beg of you! I 
would not be shamed before the city. I have long sus- 
pected some such wickedness as this, and am not 
surprised. But I shall meet it as a brave man; I shall 
not be afraid, young Sir.’’ 

He went on to cross-question Simon, and to ask him 


‘ 


‘* Benedict, are you aware of that which you are saying?” 


silver!’’ The poor woman, his wife Elizabeth, was 
driven almost to her grave by thesé angry innuendoes. 
There had been a time when Von Deickstein feared her 
and quailed at her glance; but he was grown bold now, 
and Elizabeth no longer dared to box his ears. She, 
poor woman, knew no more than the dead what her 
husband raved about. Sometimes she thought that it was 
but a passing whim ; at others she said, ‘‘ Some busybody 
has been cryinga scandal.’’ There had always been a suit 
of green and silver in her life. By-and-by, she said, after the 
birthday feast, Von Deickstein would forget and they would 
live in peace together. How she longed for that hour! 
Now, the eve of the feast came at last, and, much to 
Elizabeth’s surprise, her husband announced his intention 
of remaining until a late hour in the workshop by the 
garden. His excuse was that he had to finish a chalice he 
was graving for the Cardinal’s Vicar. ‘‘ And,’’ said he, 
‘*to-morrow I must keep holiday.’’ Little did the good 
woman know the torturing thoughts, the racking 
jealousies which he carried to that lonely workshop—and 
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not only these, but a fine Damascus blade, which he had 
lately purchased at the house of Roleo the armourer. 

‘‘A suit of green and silver,’’ the angry man repeated. 
‘* We will find out what is in that—I and my workmen.’’ 

There were five apprentices and assistants in the 
shop, and Von Deickstein kept them there upon the eve 
of Corpus Christi, finding this excuse and that for such 
detention. Not for the world would he have remained 
alone at such an hour; and even as it was, his knees 
would tremble and his heart quake when he thought of 
the dastardly errand upon which the unknown were 
coming to his house. Men, he said, died every night in 
aris at the hands of the bravoand the assassin. And the 
woman, who knew of this infamy-—what an actress she was! 
How that very night she had simulated great affection 
for him, reminding him that to-morrow was his féte ! 

‘“*Cursed sex,’’ 
Von Deickstein 
said, ‘‘that can 
caress with one 
hand and stab with 
the other! But 
justice shall be done 
this night — justice 
shall be done and 
the guilty perish !”’ 

His thoughts, 
indeed, were en- 
tirely morbid. To- 
morrow, if he lay 
dead in the garden, 
Elizabeth, he re- 
flected, would go 
off with the suit of 
green and _ silver, 
and mock his 
grave. There were 
beads of perspira- 
tion on Von Deick- 
stein’s brow when 
he muttered the 
words: . “His 
grave!’’ And, but 
for the good young 
man sent by God to 
warn him, he would 
certainly have 
perished. Von 
Deickstein handled 
his sword clumsily, 
and waved it 
angrily in the air. 
It seemed to him 
that it was already 
cutting through the 
cloth of green and 
silver and burying 
itself deeply in some 
villain’s body. 

The night was 
dark and moonless, 
with a gentle 
breeze whispering 
beneath the crazy 
eaves. When Von 
Deickstein looked 
from the window of 
his workshop he 
could barely discern 
the outline of his 
own house or the 
gables of the older 
houses beyond it. 
An unlucky night, 
he said, which 
surely favoured such 
a plot as they had 
contrived against 
him. The men 
would come by the 
garden - gate, he 
thought, and per- 
haps would tap 
upon the window 
to bring him from 
the house. And in 
this suspicion his 
wite’s anxiety con- 
firmed him. From 
time to time, as the 
hours passed, the 
good Elizabeth 
came to the door to 
ask— 
‘‘Where are 
you, Carl — what 
keeps you so 
late ?’’ 

He answered 
her again that the 
Vicar’s chalice 
must be finished without delay ; and, sending her back 
to bed, became confirmed in his belief of her guilt. 

‘“‘She is anxious to see me die,’’ he said tearfully ; 
‘the suit of green and silver is waiting for her; she is a 
very wicked woman; but we shall see—we shall see.”’ 

Between fear and rage his state was now pitiful. The 
apprentices began to think that their master had gone 
mad. Whoever knew a sane silversmith who asked his 
workpeople if they heard footsteps in the garden! And 
this was the oddest part of it—that the poor man’s mad- 
ness seemed to have method in it. Astonished to confess 
it, the apprentices admitted at last that someone lurked 
about Von Deickstein’s door. And the hour was mid- 
night—just the hour for ghostly sounds. 

Von Deickstein grasped his sword, and turned to the 
anxious men about him. 

‘* My friends,’’ said he, ‘‘ you have been good servants 
to me, and you will not desert me this night. The footsteps 
that you hear are those of strangers who have come here 
with no honest intention. I have not done any man an 
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injury, as you know, and I am determined to defend my 
honour. Follow me into the garden, I beg of you, and 
let us see what this noise means.”’ 

It is to be imagined with what surprise the honest 
workmen heard of this murderous intention. Being good 
fellows, and much attached to their master, they made no 
bones about it, but snatching up, one a hammer and one 
an axe, this one a chisel and that a knife, they ran 
all together into the garden and fell upon the intruders. 
No longer now was there any doubt about Von Deick- 
stein’s sanity. They could see for themselves the three 
figures lurking in the darkness beneath the great horse- 
chestnut tree on the western side of the house. If their 
courage began to ebb a little, their master set them a 
splendid example. Von Deickstein was a very picture of 
just and righteous anger. Though his hand shook, and 
the sweat stood upon his forehead, a jealous man’s rage 
carried him like a bull to the charge ; and rushing out, 
of the house, with sword brandished and fierce cries for 
help, he fell upon one of the intruders, and dealt him such 
a blow as would, well directed, have slain three men. 

‘* Assassin, assassin! ’’ he cried all the while. 

Judge of his astonishment when a gentle 
answered him 

‘* Sir, for the love of God, forbear 
my fiddle through the bridge ! ’’ 


voice 


you have thrust 


Von Deickstein stood quite still, and let the sword 
tumble from his hands. 

‘*What!’’ cried he; ‘‘ you are a fiddler, then! ”’ 

‘* No other, Sir,’’ said the unknown, ‘‘ but Oliver the 
fiddler, who has come this night at your wife’s request to 
celebrate your birthday !”’ 

‘‘And a nice reception we have got!’’ chimed ina 
second voice; ‘‘here’s three of my harp-strings broken 
and my lantern shivered! ”’ 

‘* And [ with a bump on the head as big as an Easter 
egg!’’ cried a third voice. 

‘« A pretty outrage this upon honest men that come to 
make your music !’’ 

Now, it is to be feared that Von Deickstein’s work- 
men, taking in the situation at a glance, laughed very 
much when they understood the truth. From the house 
itself Madame Elizabeth was heard shouting— 

‘Oh, you monster, to kill a poor fiddler! Oh, you 
scurvy wretch—you deserve to go before the justices! ”’ 

And very surprising to be said, other cries from over 
the wall were heard; and presently by twos and threes a 
number of students began to gather in the garden and to 
exclaim upon the outrage. 

‘¢ What! ’’ cries one, ‘‘ he orders a fiddler to his house 
and then thrusts him with his sword! This is a case 
for justice, surely! Have we so much music in the Uni- 
versity that this German cuts our fiddlers’ throats with 
impunity!’’ ‘‘No,’’ says another, ‘but he is only drunk!”’ 
‘* Drunk or sober,’’ cries a third, ‘‘ he shall answer to 


the justices!’’ ‘‘Here’s a pretty example for all of 
!’’? «© This fat German takes our money and kills our 


us! 
fiddlers!’’ ‘‘ To the pillory with him!’’ ‘‘ No—no, to 


the Conciergerie ! ’’ 

All together, their numbers being greatly augmented, 
they began to cry, ‘‘ To the Conciergerie!’’ There was 
no cry more dreaded to be heard in all Paris. Even the 
woman, Elizabeth, at her window, appealed to them for 
God's sake to listen to her. Von Deickstein himself, in 
spite of his fat, went down upon his knees and implored 
mercy for the love of heaven! But those who dealt with 
him were honest men justly enraged. Pressing about 
him joyously, Robert of Lincoln and William of Paisley 
and the merry Benedict before the others, they hoisted 
him upon their shoulders, and chanting their catch, 


‘* Nous verrons Marmelot,’’ they set off, a riotous throng, 
Pont St. Michel and the prison. 
‘ , . 


toward the 


* * 


Von Deickstein the silversmith was almost dead to 
the world when the students hurried him to the cells. 
He was conscious of threatening faces peering into his 
own, of lanterns raised up that his tormentors might gaze 
upon him, of a terrible hubbub and din, and of the tramp 
as of an army marching. The way, he knew, lay to the 
Conciergerie, the most dreaded of the prisons of Paris. 
There not only a cell might be found, but the ‘‘ question ”’ 


Le fell upon one of the intruders. 


which the sworn torturer would put to him. His very 
heart shivered when he contemplated this possibility. 
There was no state of fear or foreboding he did not 
pass through while the crowd hurried him on, past the Petit 
Chatelet, over the bridge, to the city and the prison. 
When, at last, they set him down and began to manacle 
his wrists, he cried out like a stricken bull. The tall figure 
at his side must be that of the torturer, he thought. He 
closed his eyes shudderingly and waited for the end. 

He believed that they had put him in a cell, and that 
the heavy chain about his wrists was a fetter binding him 
to the stone-cold floor. When he opened his eyes again, 
however, he discovered that he was alone, and that the 
chain which bound him was attached also to some great 
machine of iron, the outline of which he could scarce dis- 
tinguish, so heavy were the shadows. __ Fresh air blowing 
upon his face and a glimpse of the sky above told him 
that his prison was some open courtyard, and that he 
was chained to the wall there as a felon to the galley. 
Such a punishment seemed to him as unusual as it was 
terrifying. It came to him that the great machine of iron 
to which he was attached was some unknown instrument 
of torture of which even the city had not heard. Strange 
tales were abroad then of that which prisoners suffered in 
the dungeons of the Conciergerie. And he, Von Deick- 
stein the silversmith, was there upon a heinous charge! 
In his confusion and distress of mind he was not sure 
whether Oliver the fiddler had been killed or merely 
wounded. Sometimes he thought that he had struck the 
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fellow to the heart. The incident of the broken fiddle was 
quite obliterated from his wandering mind. 

‘‘And, Heaven,’’ said he, ‘‘what a thing is this! 
Here am I, an honest man, doing injury to no one, hurled 
into this fearful place because I have wished to save my 
wife from a suit of green and silver! And now they will 
put me to the question. This machine above me is an 
instrument of torture ; I have no doubt of it. That long 
arm, I can see, will crush my bones presently. Oh, God, 
help me! ’’ was his fervent prayer. 

Now, it was odd that when the good man thus raised 
his hands in supplication to heaven, what should happen 
but that the arm of the terrible machine suddenly beat 
down upon him, and in an instant a great shower of 
water fell upon his head and soaked him to the very skin. 
Von Deickstein had heard of the question by water, and 
the fear that struck him chilled him to the very soul. 

‘‘Oh, my patron,’’ cried he, ‘‘ not this, not this 
And turning, he tried to distinguish the masked face 
of the sworn torturer; but another shower fell upon his 
dripping face, and writhing, shrieking, now beating off 
the iron handle, now pulling it down upon him, he became 
anon like a drowned rat, and sank, spluttering and 
exhausted, to the pavement. 

It was curious, we say, that as soon as the worthy Von 
Deickstein lay still, so soon did the flood of water cease ; 


a 


and when, to his great amazement, he discovered this, he 
moved neither hand nor limb henceforth, but lay as still as 
a mouse through the long hours of that weary night, and, 
indeed, until the day dawned. But with the first quiver 
of light in the eastern sky he lifted his eyes wonderingly, 
and then he beheld the Sainte Chapelle frowning above 
him in the hazy sky, and, anon, the bulging gables of 
the Hétel Dieu; and after that, the slender spires of 
St. Pierre aux-Boeufs and St. Laundry, and at last the 
outline of Notre Dame itseif and of the parvis before it. 
From these well-known objects he passed timidly to the 
terrible machine whereto he was chained, and becoming 
speechless for a little while, he found breath at length 
for a cry of amazement which might have summoned the 
watch. 
‘* Holy Virgin! it is the Canon’s pump!”’’ he said. 
. . * * * 


Von Deickstein the silversmith, disengaging himself 
from the chain which, by an ingenious arrangement, 
lifted the handle of the pump, and which was but lightly 
wound about his wrists, went to his house with heavy step. 

‘*A suit of green and silver,’’ said he musingly; 
‘‘why, the devil take them, the water and the green slime 
have put that upon my back this night. But I shall find 
the fellow who came to me with such a tale, and then——”’ 

He walked on, greatly troubled. In his house in the 
Rue d’Arras, Simon of York, meanwhile, gave thanks to 
Heaven because he had saved a worthy citizen from the 
assassin’s dagger. ; 

(End of “ Simon of York” No. 3.) 
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NEW DRAFTS OF GUARDS FOR SOUTH 


Drawn BY ALLAN STEWART. 


THE GRENADIERS LEAVING WELLINGTON BARRACKS AT 6.30 AM. ON JANUARY 16. 


AFRICA. 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF NAVAL GUNNERY AND SEAMANSHIP AT SALINS D’HYERES. 








Calédonien. Couronne. 


THE SCHOOL-SHIPS ‘‘ COURONNE’’ AND ‘‘ CALEDONIEN 














GUN DRILL: ‘‘ FIRE!”’ A LESSON IN SEAMANSHIP: LEARNING TO ‘‘ BOX THE COMPASS.”’’ 
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LAUNCHING TARGETS, THE BATTERY OF 138-MILLIMETRE QUICK-FIRING GUNS ON BOARD THE ‘‘ COURONNE.’’ 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF NAVAL GUNNERY: 


* Calédonien ”’ 


The two school-ships “‘ Couronne’’ and 


THE NEW STEAM-SHIP ‘‘ WARWICKSHIRE,’’ 


uckshire is the 
3ibby Line, which 


steamer Warz 
fleet of the 


The new twin-screw 
latest addition to the 


runs a fast fortnightly passenger service to Ceylon, 
Southern India, and Burma, calling ex route at Mar- 
seilles and Egypt. This steamer, which willsail shortly 
on her maiden voyage outwards, is noticeable as being 


AS 





QUAD EXERCISING WITH THE 274-MILLIMETRE GUN 


are moored for several months at a time at Salins d' Hyeres, 


gunnery and seamanship. 





OF THE BIBBY 


the first vessel designed with the new tandem state 
rooms, which are already being widely introduced, 
having been fitted on the R.M.S. Ofhzr after her 
royal cruise, and are being adopted (under arrange- 
ment with the patentee) on several steamers now 
building on the Clyde and at Belfast, for first-class 


(1879 PATTERN) ON BOARD THE ‘*¢ ALEDONIEN.”’ 


and about 1000 men together undergo practical training in 


LINE. 


passenger lines in the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, 
Australian, and New Zealand Mail Services. The 
Warwickshire has been built by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff at Belfast, whose first productions were 
for Messrs. Bibby in 1859, since when every 
steamer of the line has been constructed by them. 
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Photo. Scanlan eS =e ‘ Photo. Sturdee. 
ANCIENT CANOE DISCOVERED IN A BOG AT KNOCK MULTOWN, A PALACE FOR PAUPERS : THE GREENWICH UNION WORKHOUSE AT SIDCUP, 
COUNTY GALWAY UNINHABITED OWING TO OFFICIAL DIFFERENCES, 


The Lord Mayor. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S CLAIM TO STAND NEAR THE KING’S PERSON AT THE CORONATION: PRINT OF THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF JAMES II. 
PRODUCED IN EVIDENCE BEFORE THE COURT OF CLAIMS ON JANUARY I14. 



































The Lord Mayor. 
THE LORD MAYOR’S CLAIM TO STAND NEAR THE KING'S PERSON AT THE CORONATION: PRINT OF THE CORONATION OF JAMES Il., 
WHICH ESTABLISHED THE CONTENTION AT THE LAST SITTING OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The print of the Abbey ceremonial shows the Lord Mayor standing at the point indicated. He was recognised by his holding a sceptre, which only the Chief Magistrate of London might carry, 
The prints are kindly lent by Sir Foseph Dimsdaée, 
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St ae’ OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, 


Drawn BY Ratpu CLEAVER. 
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STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, ANUARY 16. 


Drawn By Epwarp REaAp. 








THE ROYAL PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE GATEWAY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, EN ROUTE FOR WESTMINSTER PAL/ 
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STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, JANUARY 16: -—KING EDWARD VII. AND QUEEN 


DRAWN BY T. WALTER 
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Lorp WIncnester Lorp LonponpERRY : Duke 
‘ Bs 7 ‘KE or Norrork Doxe or Devonsuike Lorn Hatssury Lorp Saispury Sir Micuast Bipputha 
(with Cap of Maintenance). (with Sword of State). (Earl Marshal). (with Imperial Crown). (Lord Chancellor). (Lord Privy Seal). (Black Rod). 








ALEXANDRA PASSING THROUGH. THE ROYAL GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


TER WILSON, as 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I have frequently thought, of late days at least, that the 
topic of rest is not so adequately coasidered by mankind 
as it should be. Perhaps it is that as_one gets on in years; 
the need for rest—nay, I will say the saving graceof 
rest—becomes more and more forcibly. impressed upon 
one’s mind. The little fatigues of lite begin to press 
more heavily upon us than of yore." The things we used 
to be capable of doing without expe.iencing any weari- 
ness at all, now exact from us the inexorable tribuie of 
vitality in the shape of need for rest. Lhe duty of 
recuperation becomes much more pressing in the forties 
and fifties than when we had all the world befo-e us. 
And so it comes about, from the sheer physical necessities 
of our life, that as the shadows grow long behind us, our 
thoughts turn more frequently, and more gratefully also, 
let us hope, to contemplate the beauty of rest. 


Once upon a time I knew a dear old lady who was 
getting into her nineties, and who, nevertheless, retained 
a wondrous vitality, and a remarkable clear-headedness 
both for things past and in the matter of present-day 
affairs. She was unlike many very old people, who 
babble about the past and take no interest in the con- 
cerns of the day and hour. It seems as if their more 
present memory-cells had been obliterated, allowing 
the cells that were busied with the past of their 
lives to come once more to the front. My old lady, 
on the contrary, took a keen interest in what was 
happening in her own later days, and her memory 
was fairly good for the past as well. ‘That which 
interested me deeply in her was her constant preach- 
ing of what I can best call the gospel of rest. 


I doubt not this venerable dame owed her great 
vitality to her practice of this physiological conservatism. 
A day in bed occasionally would be an excellent prescrip- 
tion for a good many of us. Busy, overworked men and 
women would feel the tremendous advantage of this 
practice, one difficulty being that of getting the necessary 
time, and another, that if a busy individual did go to 
bed, we should very likely find him dictating letters to 
his clerk from the precincts of his chamber. The ‘‘ rest 
cure,’ which is in vogue on the Continent, I believe, 
consists in isolating the patients from all semblance 
of work. It is a question of the dolce far niente 
all the day long. Not even is the brain allowed to 
exercise itself-—actively, that is. I can well under- 
stand irritable, nervous systems getting well under 
this régime. The most onerous task would be that of 
persuading the patient to vegetate. For my part, I do 
not think I could continue to exist in such a state, unless, 
at least, I was supplied with some descriptioa of light 
literature. 1 could contrive to get through the lazy day 
with ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’”’ or with 
Captain Kettle as company—something very light, so 
as to keep the brain-cells from rusting while resting. 


The law of rest, if so I may denominate the need for 
repose, which forms a fixed feature of life, i; illustrated 
all throughout the living organism. You find it dominant 
equally in the work of your heart and in that of your 
lungs, in the labour of the brain and in the toiling ot the 
liver. There is no such thing as continuous activity in 
nature. Even the plants droop their leaves at the darken- 
ing, and sleep through the night with closed petals, save, 
indeed, your night-opening white flowers, that exhale 
their perfume to attract those roistering blades of the 
insect world, the moths. All through the day your leaf 
has been hard at work drinking in the carboaic acid 
gas that forms one of the staple items in the menu of 
the plant. It has been decomposing that gas into carbon 
and oxygen, and it has been keeping the carbon for food 
and liberating the oxygen tothe air. This is indeed the 
work of a chemist, and actively in the light does each 
cell of the leaf discharge its duties. But in the dark this 
work ceases, and the tired leaf sleeps till the morning 
light awakes it to the labours of a new day. 


The alternation of work and rest is as readily 
perceptible within the confines of our own economy as 
in the plant world. Listen to the beats of the heart. 
Your ear detects two sounds—one long, a first one, and 
a second one short and sharp. When your ear gets 
accustomed to the double beat, let it begin to concern 
itself with the intervals between the beats.- You will 
note that the beats go in pairs, first of all. Then you 
will perceive that while there is a short pause between the 
long first sound and the short second sound, there exists 
a longer pause between each pair of sounds—in other 
words, there is a longer interval between the short second 
sound and the next long sound than between the two 
sounds themselves. The sounds are due to the working 
of the valves of the heart, and they may be taken to 
represent to us the work of the organ. The intervals 
between the sounds represent the heart’s period of rest. 
If you drew a circle, and ticked off on its margin certain 
intervals to represent the heart’s work and its rest, you 
would find, if you divided your circle true to nature, that 
the work-sections would be exactly equalled by those that 
indicated the rests. 


Thus, to take the case of an active o-gan of which 
even Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself a physiologist, 
declared that ‘* no rest this throbbing slave may ask,’’ 
we see that it really obeys the great law of repose. The 
intervals between one breath and another mark the rests 
of the lungs. In sleep our active conscious centres are 
lulled to repose, leaving a less responsible night-shift on 
duty to do the dreaming and the sleep-walking. All 
through life runs the idea of rest, and J say we need more 
of it than most of as*get in’: mod=rn lite~ How peaceful 
a change we experience when out of the m idding crowd 
we pass to a quiet country place, where the tides of liie 
go slowly, almost to stagnation! It is nigh to rusting, this 
life, but it is rest. And when you ‘sit in God’s Acre 
outside the church and hear the choir practising the 
anthem for Sunday, you forget that other world altogether, 
as you listen to the clear voices proclaiming that ‘‘ He 
giveth His beloved sleep.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 

Mrs. W J Bairp (Brighton). 
for such results. 

N M Gresus (Brightoh).—Perseverance’such as yours ought to be crowned 
with success. | We tfust to tind it so in the present instance. 

C A M (Penang).—The impériections arivedtgm the fact that you propose 
to do in thee moves what the problem ask#4@\ two. 

G_ J Hicks (Highbury).-—Thanks for further céntribution, which appears an 
inte. est.ng example of its class. 

A G Srvunss,—Q takes B seems a fatal flaw in your last two-move problem. 

G R Makenam.—t. Kt or B to Q 5rd, followed by 2. Q to Kt 3rd, appears to 
afford another solution. 

M SuHaiwa Att Kuan ‘Rampur) —No. 20 can be solved by 1. Q to B 6th, 
K to B 4th; 2. Qto Kt 7th (ch), ete. No. 21 is sound, and we lope to 
publish it shortly. 

P H_ Witiiams.—The sui-niate is very fine, and we are well acquainted 
with it. 

C G Barer (Croydon). 
game shortly. 

Correct SoLution OF Prosiem No. 3007 received from M Shaida Ali 
Khan (Rampur} ; of No. 3010 from Sorrento, F R Pickering, John Kelly 
(Glasgow), and Cedri¢ and‘T.eonard Owen (Russia). 


It is only when you are first we have room 


We are much obliged, and hope to publish the 


Correcr Sotvutions oF Propiem No. 3012 received from Albert Wolff 
Putney), W Combes (Wabhdsworth Common), H S Brandreth (San 
Remo), G Stillingfleet Johtison (Cobham), Dr. R Smith (Warrington), 
F J S(Hampstead), H Le Jéune, M Abdul Hafeez, John Kelly, William 
Clugston (Kelfast), Dr. Goldsmith, R G Woodward (Worksop), Sorrento, 
W D Easton (Sunderland’; Harting, F R Pickering, C E Perugini, 
Clement C Danby, Hereward, T G Booth (Wellington), Martin F, 
W_ Marriott (Chislehurst),» Shadforth, Oswald E Dorey (Jersey), 
R Worters (Canterbury), Alpha. Thomas H Johnson, F B (Worthing), 
T G (Ware), Charles Hibbett, Rev. A Mays (Bedford), L Desanges, 
Thomas M Eglington (Handsworth), Reginald Gordon, W d’A Barnard 
(Uppingham), Graham Parry, C M A B, Joseph Willcock (Shrewsbury), 
E H Johnson (Great Yarmouth), M Hobhouse,C A J Slade, Unthahk, 

Bearne (Nunhead), T Colletige 

, The Tid, F W Shaw (Nbeth- 

A Lillico (Edinburgh), Ered 

Dalby, Mrs. on 


F Watson, W von Beverhondt, W J 
Halliburton (Jedburgh), GW W (Exeter 
ampton), F ’ Moore (Brighton), W 
* Ensor (Cardiff), Edith Corser (Reigate), F 

(Plymouth), T Roberts, and E S (Holbeach). 

Correct Soiutions oF Hotiwpay Prostems received from R Worters 
(Canterbury), G Stillingfleet Johnson, Martin F, F J S (Hampstead), 
W d@’A Barnard, W A Lillico (Edinburgh), C Field junior, Cedric and 
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Reigate), Charles Burnett, F B (Worthing), Sinclair, Mrs. B B (Geneva), 
Albert Wolft, W Ensor (Cardiff), Rev. C R Sowell, Emil Frau (Lyons), 
and F Watson. 

SoLvutions oF Ho.ipAy Prosiems.— No. 1.—1. B to B 5th. No. 2.—1. Q to 
Bsq. No.3.—1.R toQ B 3rd. No. 4.—1. Q toRsq (ch). No. 5.—1. Kt 
to Band. No. 6.—1. Kt to K 3rd. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 











CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played between Messrs. F. J. MARSHALL and W. E. Napier. 
(lwo Nuights Defence.) 
RLACK (Mr. N. wuirte (Mr. M.) 
P to K 4th 21. Kt takes P (ch) 
Kt to Q B 3rd 22. K takes Kt 
Kt to B 3rd | 23. R to R 8th (ch 
B to B 4th 24. R takes R (ch) 
5. P to B 3rd Kt takes P | 25. P takes Kt 
6. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 20. Kt to B 3rd 
It is this venturesome line of play upon } 27- R to Q sq K takes P 
which the game really turns. The game is almost imperceptibly lost for 
7. P takes B ese From this point the Pawn e€ ding is 
B to Q Kt sth seems better. White here a a rie > 
allows fect to get an ope. and free game, 28. Kt to K sq 
and to exchange (Jueens. | 29. Kt to B 2nd 
> takes B | 30- Kt to Q 4th 
7 | 31. R to eet 
| 32. R takes R 
33. K to B 2nd 
34. Kt to K 6th 
35- K to K sq 
30. Kt to B 7th 
| 37- Kt takes P (ch) 
| 38. K to Q and 
39. Ktto B 7th 
40. P to Kt 3rd 
| 41. K to K 2nd 
42. Kt to Q sth 
43. Pto K R 4th P takes P 
44. P takes P PtoQ Bsth 
| 45. Kt to Kt 4th(ch) K to Kt 7th 
40. Kt to Q sth P to B 6th 
White resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. N.) 


WHITE (Mr. M. 
1. Pto K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Bto B 4th 

4. Castles 


P to K sth 
R to Q 3rd 
K to Kt sth 


Pto K Kt 4th 
B to B 7th 

B takes P 

K takes P 
Bto R sth 

B to Q 2nd 

P to K B 4th 
K to Kt 6th 
K to B 7th 


Castles QR 

Kt to B 3rd 

4 to Q 6th 

Kt toQ R 4th 
R to Q 4th 

P tks P (en fas.) 
P to K R 3rd 


- Kt to Q R 3rd 
$to K 3rd 
3. K Kt to Q 2nd 
K RK to K sq 
. Bto Kt 5th 
». Pto Q Kt 4th 
. P takes P 
. Bto K 3rd 
B takes Kt appears dangerous for White ; 
but it seemed a necessary capture. 
Kt to Kt 5th 
QRtoQ sq 
Kt toQ B3rd | 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 
Game played between Messrs. ‘I trescHenko and B. ScHAWRoFF. 
(Bishop's Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. S.) WHite (Mr. T.) 
P to K 4th 14. P to K sth 
2. Pto K B 4th P takes P 15. P takes P 
3. Bto B 4th KttoQ B3rd 416. Pto Kt 4th 
The variation is worth noting as a possible | a 2 eater 
alternative to the universally played P to} opp at (A lack thgestons t0-win 
y, h Sain a a by exchanging (Queens at Q B 4th. White's 
Q 4t ye sanes F, etc. eS | compulsory defence delays his Queen's side 
4.KttoK B3rd PtoK Kt 4th | development until all is lost. There are 
<. Castles | instructive features about the conclusion of 
: P | this game. 
Intending, apparently, to give up the 
Knight if P to Kt 5th. | 


18. 
19. P to Q B 4th 
20. Kt to Kt 5th 


BLACK (Mr. S.) 
P takes P 
Kt to Q 2nd 


wuite (Mr. T.) 
1. Pto K 4th 


Q Kt takes K P 
P to Q B 3rd 
Kt to K Kt 3rd 
Castles K R 

B takes P 

QO takes P 


O- 
.Bto g 5th 


B to Kt 2nd 
- Bto Kt and 


7. Pto Q jth P to K R 3rd Q to B 2nd 
8 PtoK Kt3rd Pto Kt sth | 20. Kt to Q 2nd 
9. Kt to R 4th 21.QR to K sq 
A piece has to be surrendered, and a| 22. KR to K 4th 
better continuation would be 9. B takes. P,{ 23. Bto K jrd 
P takes Kt ; 10. Q takes P, etc. 24. Pto K R 31rd 
P to B 6th | 25. QO takes B 
P takes Kt 26. B to B 3rd to Q Kt 4th 
Kt to B 3rd 27. R to B 2nd t 2)toK4 
ls to Kt sth | 28. B to K 2nd QO to Kt 8th (ch) 
Q to K 2nd White resigns. 


5. e 
6. P to B 3rd 


B takes Kt 
9. B takes P 
10. Kt takes P 
11. Q takes P 
iz. Bto B 4th 
13. Qto K 3rd 





A BUNDLE OF BOOKS. 

If the present generation of novel-readers are not good 
geographers, it must be because they make astonishingly 
poor use of their opportusities. Here on our table is a 
bundle of eleven books. ‘Lhe only one of them nota novel 
is a little volume on ‘‘. Dutch Life in Town and Country’’ 
(George Newnes), into which the author, Mr.P. M. Hough, 
has gathered more interesting, and we must add more 
accurate, information regarding the Netherlands of the 
present day than we could have imagined possible- by 
anyone not a native of that country. Of the remaining 
ten books in our bundle—novels all, and chosen with 
an editorial discrimination which, however, made no 
account of their geographical scope—six at least are scarce 
less deliberately instructive than this Dutch book about 
the wide-flung countries or country-sides into which they 
carry us. In her collection of Indian stories, ‘‘ Love and 
Life Behind the Purdah’”’ (Freemantle), Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji’s intention is to exhibit to us the characters 
and virtues of her countrywomen, which she does with 
an intimate and sympathetic skill. ‘* Remote and 
mountain - barred Donegal,’’ not much less familiar, 
possibly, to the majority of English readers than the 
Glengarry forests or the Kentucky: hills, is the setting, 
and counts for a great deal, in Mr. Seumas MacManus’s 
racy tales in *‘ through the Turf Smoke’’ (T. Fisher 
Unwin). Miss Rosaline Masson, again, experiments 
successfully with a graceful and touching love-story, 
grafted.on much interesting and detailed description of 
her city of Edinburgh (‘‘ in Our Town’’: Hodder and 
Stoughton). And still more illustrative of our proposition 
are two stories of life in different parts of the American 
Continent, which we will notice at greater length. 

The first is ‘‘ The Wilderness Road ’’ (Lawrence and 
Bullen), by Mr. Joseph A. Altshaler, who, we imagine, 
must have written already the story of John Lee’s earlier 
adventures with the Continental army. Whether it is a 
sequel or not, ‘‘ The Wilderness Road’’ loses nothing 
standing by itself. It is a stirring and well-written 
romance of Indian warfare in the days immediately 
following the Revolutionary struggle. Kentucky was 
not yet a State; Cincinnati—from where a hundred years 
later the up-to-date Miss Cora Brooke (in ‘‘ The Making 
of a Marchioness’’) came fiom—was only a hamlet on 
the edge of the wilderness ; and over the North hung the 
terrible cloud of that cruel terror against which the 
Border men had to make a lone fight. At last, however, 
with the opening of Mr. Altshaler’s story, the Union is 
able to send an army to their assistance. We follow 
St. Clair to his defeat, and Wayne to subsequent victory, 
in the wilderness fight; and with not less suspense the 
thrilling adventures in that campaign of John Lee and 
the courageous heroine, Rose Carew. 

Taking up Mr. Ralph Connor’s ‘‘ The Man from 
Glengarry '"’ (Hodder and Stoughton) we pass from the 
Kentucky border to the lumber regions of Western 
Canada. The Glengarry country runs back from the 
St. Lawrence through lands which were once an Indian 
reservation, and was settled by men from the Highlands 
of Scotland who were driven from their homes there by 
the clearances in the early part of last century. The 
lives of their sons—Big Mack Cameron, Dannie Ross, 
Finlay Campbell, Donald and Black Hugh Macdonald, 
and all the others—-in the shantiés in the early ’fiftics 
are described in Mr. Connor’s story with astonishing 
vigour. Born and reared in the pine-forests, these 
pioneers of Empire in that region farmed the reclaimed 
lands in spring and summer, and in winter sought the 
forest and handled the ‘‘ square timber.’’ It is astounding 
that a writer who can feel and destribe the actualities otf 
that condition of life with such marked sincerity and skill 
should associate with them some of the most nauseating 
elements of the Kailyard, and exhibit all the immaturities 
surrounding the character of De Lacy. 

If we consider our bundle of novels as typical, ard 
generalise from them, we will conclude that those stories 
are not the best, or not, at least, the most expert, in which 
the elements of local conditions preponderate. Take Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ The Making of a Marchioness’”’ 
(Smith, Elder). Of our batch it is easily first for fluent, 
cunning, workmanlike telling of a story; and it is the 
least dependent on special conditions of time and place. 
Not that the novel is more than moderately enter- 
taining. Captain Osborn is not a particularly exciting 
rogue, and were it not for Lady Maria Bayne, the 
heroine, Miss Emily Fox - Seton (most skilfully con- 
ceived) would be the only vital character in the book. 
‘““The Making of a Marchioness’’ would never create 
a reputation; but we can scarce imagine it produced 
by a novelist without one. Its expertness is of the 
kind that comes with successful practice. Yet that it can 
be attained in considerable measure by a new writer is 
proved by Mr. William J. Locke, in what we take to be 
a first book, ‘‘ The Usurper’’ (John Lane). Mr. Locke, 
however, has more of the root of the matter in him 
evidently than he permits to discover itself in this novel; 
and it is perhaps against too great facility, too little 
fastidiousness (not in the writing, but in the handling of 
his material), that he has to be warned if he is to take the 
place in fiction which he seems capable of filling. It is 
to do Mrs. Hugh Bell no injustice, we imagine, to say that 
in ‘* The Arbiter’’ (Arnold) she fully realises the puipose 
she has aimed at. ‘* The Arbiter”’ is light toread (it is also 
delightfully light to handle), and may be commended to 
those who wish to while away an idle hour pleasantly, 
with a gentle stimulus to the curiosity, and without any 
tax on the mental or emotional energies. ‘To the same 
end, doubtless, Mr. H. A. Hinkson designed ‘‘ The 
Point of Honour’’ (Lawrence and Bullen); to the same 
end it attains. 

One book of our bundle remains—Mr. Bernard Capes’ 
‘‘Love Like a Gipsy’’ (Constable) ; and we have kept 
the best tor the donne bouche. ‘ortured in style, violent 
in the employment of figure—and therein like all Mr. 
Capes’ work, and not dittering from a great-deal of it in 
being unpleasant, and more—‘‘ Love Like a Gipsy’? is, 
after all, the only one of the novels with which we have 
thus arbitrarily sorted it that has any pretensions to 
literary distinction. 





DIAMOND-MINING AT KIMBERLEY, 


The settlement of South Africa after the War is a 
problem upon which politicians and economists hold 
widely divergent views; but there is a general agreement 
that the first essential in the pacification of the country 
is the restarting of its productive industries. In the 
Witwatersrand the gold-mines in rapid succession are 
resuming crushing, and already the monthly output is 
mounting to respectable figures. At Kimberley, the 
centre of the diamond industry, gradual progress was 
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troops, and guns were mounted which kept up an in- 
termittent exchange with the Boers at Kamfersdam. 
One of our Illustrations reproduces a photograph taken 
by the mine manager during the siege, showing 
a party of the defenders of Kimberley at work 
upon the tailings heap of Otto’s Kopje. The re- 
markable point was that when, on Feb. 16, 1900, 
General French and the Flying Column raised the 
siege, the machinery and_ buildings, despite their 
frequent shelling, were found to haye sustained com- 
paratively little damage. The actual amount received 
by the company on the award of the War Compensa- 

tion Commission 

was only £1144. 


The active re- 














sumption of mining 
was necessarily 
delayed for some 
months after ihe 
close of the siege, 
but at Otto’s Kopje 
washing opera- 
tions were carried 
on intermittently 
from the beginning 
of August 1900 
until the middle of 
June 1901, when 
they were sus- 
pended pending 
the completion of 
the equipment of 
the new aérial 
gear. The mine 
has been a regular 
producer of first- 
class diamonds for 
many years past. 
A name that is 
still preserved 
among its land- 
marks is that of a 
prospector named 
O’ Leary, whoyears 
ago sank a shaft 
down to a depth 
of 800 ft. He and 
his friends, how- 
ever, were short of 
capital, and when 
a fire occurred at 
the De _ Beers 
mine, and a public 
order was made 
that nomineshould 
be worked in the 
Kimberley district 
that had not at 
least two shafts, 
he was obliged to 
yield to superior 
force and abandon 
the deepworkings. 
The mine is now 
worked in the open 
like a quarry. 





November 1901 no less than 6647 carats of diamonds, 
which realised £16,274. At the recent general meeting, 
held in London, Mr. Walter Newman, the chairman of 
the company, stated that the average price obtained for 
Otto’s Kopje diamonds during the year ended June 1901 
was 49s. 10d. per carat, ranging from 12s. 6d. to 23s. 3d. 
for the poorest, to 100s. to 150s. for the best quality 
stones. While the upper grounds have been exclusively 
worked, the average yield per 100 loads has increased 
from 2°12 carats for October 1go1 to 2°54 carats for 
November. In Mr. Newman’s opinion, when the top 
grounds have been cleared away, the yield will 





— 








THE WORKING FACE AT OTTO’S KOPJE, SHOWING AERIAL GEAR. 


reported at an earlier date, but in each case the obstacle 
which retards operations on a large scale is the scarcity 
of native labour. As long as the military authorities find 
employment for all the available Kaffir ‘‘ boys ’’ at wages 
and rations on a scale in excess of what the mines can 
afford to pay, so long will the resumption of mining 
throughout the colony be restricted. One of the first 
mines to get to work after the universal stoppage was 
Otto’s Kopje, a diamond property on the outskirts of 
Kimberley. It will be remembered that almost the first 
incident of the war was the investment by the Boers of 
the Diamond City, where the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes was 
for over eighteen weeks conspicuous among the defenders. 
On Oct. 14, 1899, Kimber- 
ley was cut off from all com- 
munication with the outer 


Workings at pre- 
sent have been 
carried down to 
the 200-ft. level. The aérial gear, just completed 
at a total cost of some £4000, effects a great saving 
of labour, and is the means whereby huge masses 
of the upper rubbish can be cleared away, so as to 
expedite the opening up of the richer portion of the 
mine. During October and November 1901, upwards of 
13,000 loads of reef were thus removed, enabling the 
opening up of the 200-ft. level with a 50-ft. face, 
for working entirely on what is known as ‘ Blue ”’ 
ground, the most valuable in a diamondiferous pro- 
perty. This ‘‘ Blue’’ has not recently been access- 
ible to any great extent, but nevertheless the mine 
produced in the period between August 1900 and 


OPENING UP THE I50FT. LEVEL AT OTTO’S KOPJE. 


certainly return to the old average of 3 to 33 carats 
per 100 loads, and as the lower depths are reached, 
there is every justification for believing that a much 
more favourable average will be obtained. As has 
already been said, the workings under the present régime 
have not gone below the 200-ft. level, but it is on recoid 
that in Mr. O’Leary’s time large discoveries were made 
at the 300-ft. and 350-ft. levels of his single shaft, where 
a return was obtained of 14 to 24 carats per 100 loads. 
Owing to the scarcity of native labour, the present 
washing operations are restricted to about 6000 loads per 
week. The minimum capacity of the plant now com- 
pleted is 20,000 loads per week, and as soon.as that out- 
put can be handled, a return 
of three-and-a-half carats 
per 100 loads is estimated 





world. The telegraph-wires 
were cut, the railway-lines 
torn up, and the city and 
all its inhabitants placed 
under martial law. The 
Otto’s Kopje property was 
one of the most exposed, 
and therefore one of the most 
important of its defences ; 
for within two miles across 
the open veldt, the 
had taken possession of the 
Kamfersdam Mine, from 
which they kept up a con- 
stant fire. Mr. W. E. 
Chapman, the General 
Manager of Otto’s Kopje, 
lost no time in swearing in 
for military service the full 
strength of his white staff 
(with the exception of some 
twenty Dutchmen)and under 
his command the Otto’s 
Kopje Company of the Town 
Guard equipped the works 
for defence, the Cape 
“‘boys’’ employed at the 
mine, to the number of some 
two hundred, being handed 
over to the custody of the 
Mayor. Several times Otto’s 
Kopje was attacked at close 
range, and after a little time 
Colonel Kekewich  deter- 


30ers 








to yield sufficient to pay 
the full dividend on the pref- 
erence capital, with a small 
distribution upon the or- 
dinary. An increase in the 
return to five carats per 
100 loads would mean ten 
per cent. dividends on both 
classes of shares, and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Newman, 
this eventuality is within a 
reasonable distance. Mr. 
Chapman, the General Man- 
ager, has little doubt about 
being able to secure the ser- 
vices of an additional two 
hundred Cape ‘‘ boys,’’ as 
soon as the war is over, and 
this will enable him to work 
a double night and day shift, 
and so accomplish the out- 
put which the machinery is 
capable of treating. The 
company is in a _ strong 
position as regards work- 
ing capital, the mine is 
thoroughly well equipped 
with the best machinery 
in perfect working order, 
and in Mr. Chapman, 
the General Manager, the 
proprietors have an official 
who thoroughly under- 
stands his duties and carries 











mined to have the mine 
regularly occupied by British 


THE TAILINGS HEAP 


AT OTTO’S KOPJE DURING THE SIEGE. 


them out with efficiency and 
conscientious care. 
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~ LADIES’ PAGE. 


Everybody has been talking about the lovely appearance 
of the Queen at the opening of Parliament. Her counten- 
ance was, they say, almost ethereal, and yet the splendour 
of her robes seemed just suitable to her fragile beauty. 
The dress of black chiffon, embroidered with jet, was 
almost concealed under the crimson velvet robe-mantle 
and the diamonds that scintillated all down the front on 
both bodice and skirt. The Princess of Wales, too, 


CARRIAGE-COAT TRIMMED WITH CHENILLE AND SIL 


looked well, and her dress was the more interesting as 
she took the opportunity of giving a practical demon- 
stration of the possibility of having a fine costume 
for a State occasion made of exclusively British handi- 
work. Like her Majesty, the Princess wore a diaphanous 
dress of black embroidered with jet. 


Similarly might the gowns be described at the Duchess 
of Devonshire’s reception the night before the opening 
of Parliament. Her Grace is a very great lady, a 
splendid hostess, and owns a house admirably adapted for 
big entertainments, especially so in possessing a superb 
wide staircase, with a gallery above it on which the 
guests already arrived can stand to watch the brilliant 
scene of the reception of those who ascend the 
taircase later. The Duchess wore an Empire dress 
ot black velvet, with a row of large and splendid 
brilliants along the top of the low bodice, resting 
upon a berthe of beautiful lace; her high diamond 
crown and necklet of pearls, centred with an immense 
ruby, added to large brooches on the bodice, made a 
brilliant Zout ensemble. The Marchioness of Tweed- 
mouth wore black net richly embroidered in lines, with 
velvet flowers brightened with jet. Lady Savile’s gown 
was also of a filmy material, with much jet embroidery to 
lighten the effect; and, in fact, black silken foundations, 
draped with diaphanous fabrics and relieved with sequins 
or other forms of jet trimmings embroidered on the net, 
quite predominated over all other raiment. White was 
next favoured. The Marchioness of Londonderry wore 
her famous tiara of great circlets of brilliants, each centred 
by a perfect pearl, and necklace to match, with a white 
satin gown trimmed with some of her matchless laces. 
Her only daughter, the bride of the near future, Lady 
Helen Stewart, was in girlish white satin and tulle, 
with lilies-of-the-valley on the bodice. The Duchess’s 
daughter, Lady Gosford, and her daughters, were all in 
white, the Countess wearing a superb gown of lace 
embroidered with silver sequins. Amongst the com- 
paratively rare dresses in colour was Lady , Battersea’s 
pale-green velvet trimmed with filmy yellowish antique 
lace, with which went excellently some of her beautiful 
emeralds. There will certainly be a great reaction when 
the period of Court mourning is ended. 


Lord Beaconsfield observes somewhere that it is a fine 
thing to be a beautiful young woman, for hers is the only 
position in which it is reasonable to anticipate that an 
immense fortune and great position will come begging for 
acceptance one day while life is still fresh. It certainly 


must be interesting to walk out of church a peeress- 

though as a rule the distinction falls to the lot of young 
ladies who have had reason always to hope for something 
of the kind, and therefore has not quite the fairy-like 
unexpectedness of Lord Beaconsfield’s imagination. The 
Earl of Donoughmore, who was recently married to Miss 
Elena Grace, daughter of an ex-Mayor of New York, may 
have had the satisfaction of giving what the same 
briliiant statesman called ‘‘the most charming title in 
the world—my Lady ’’ to a bride who did not long foresee 
the change of address awaiting her. Lady Donoughmore 
was married in a lovely gown entirely of Brussels point 
lace, adorned, according to our modern luxurious habit 
of painting the lily, with white chenille and silver sequin 
embroideries ; the train of white chiffon beneath the lace 
continued the embroideries, and the dainty length of 
it was carried by a little page in crimson satin. The 
bridesmaids were entirely in white, having long coats 
of cream-coloured cloth and skirts of crépe-de-Chine 
in the same tone, with white picture- hats and 
plumes. Lady Gladys Hamilton became Countess of 
Wicklow on Jan. 14, in a dress of almost identical type. 
It also was of fine old Brussels point, finished with a 
frou-frou of chiffon beneath the lace; it was not in any 
way embroidered, but was arranged with perfect simplicity. 
The bodice was high, but collarless, and even slightly cut 
down V shape back and front, to show a beautiful pearl 
collar that has been presented to the bride by the citizens 
of Londonderry ; she wore also a single-row pearl neck- 
lace and a turquoise and diamond brooch. The bride is 
very beautiful, and fair of complexion, so that turquoises 
are her favourite stone, and were numerous amid her 
wedding gifts ; her brothers and sisters, however, gave her 
emeralds and pearls, and her bridegroom, among other 
splendid gifts of jewels, a brooch in the shape of a 
shamrock made with emeralds for the true colour. The 
Duchess of Abercorn is one of the warmest supporters 
of the Irish Industries Movement, and had the whole 
trousseau— including the dresses—made in Ireland; and 
Irish lace and embroidery alone were used for trimmings. 


The Dowager Duchess of Abercorn has even a larger 
number of descendants than the late Queen, and this 
means that the new Countess of Wicklow is connected with 
half the peerage. The wedding was a very smart and 
fashionable gathering. Less black was worn than has been 
the case at most weddings for a year past, though so many 
families are in mourning that it cannot be avoided, and it 
is no longer considered, happily, unfortunate for the bride 
to have the sombre colour donned by her wedding guests. 
The Dowager Duchess of Abercorn was in black, with 
white feathers in her bonnet, and the Duchess of 

3uccleuch wore black satin with lace @ jour to show a 
white lining; but the bride’s mother wore palest grey 
poplin, trimmed with cream - coloured Irish lace and 
strapped with grey satin; and the Marchioness of 
Hamilton had a beautiful gown of rich-toned blue crépe- 
de-Chine, with flounces of taffetas, and a belt of the same 
centred with a large diamond buckle at the back, under 
a slightly pouched bodice trimmed with cream 
lace. Lady Wicklow, as well as Lady Helen 
Stewart, in view of her approaching wedding, 
have been made the recipients of many beau- 
tiful gifts of a semi-public nature. The Irish 
Freemasons, as well as the inhabitants of 
Londonderry, gave gifts to the former; and 
Lady Helen Stewart has been receiving very 
handsome 
presents 
from the 
people of 
many towns, both Irish 
and English, with 
which her parents are 
connected by the ties 
of gratitude felt for 
their kindness and 
benevolence, as _ well 
as by ownership. 


VER. 


English spring is 
not famous for its fine 
skies as arule. The 
daily increasing mild- 
ness of the weather 
is favourable to exer- 
cise, but rain-storms 
are apt to come over 
suddenly. The sen- 
sible woman will 
therefore take care 
that her walking- 
gowns are made with 
the famous ‘“ Pirle 
finish.”’ This method 
of finishing cloths, 
without being exactly 
waterproof (which 
would be unwhole- 
some for constant 
wear), yet makes a 
surface capable of so 
far throwing off the 
rain that the makers 
guarantee to give a 
new length of cloth for 
any that bears the 
mark on the selvedge 
of being ‘* Pirle 
finish ’’ in case of 
its either spotting, 
cockling, or shrink- 
ing with rain. This 
is a boon of no 
slight importance, for 
what can be more 
vexatious and _  dis- 
tressing than to have 
a nice new gown 
spoiled by the first 
shower of rain, when 





A SANNA’S POST MEMENTO: 
STATUETTE OF ‘SCIENCE ARMED.”’ 
The silver statuette presented on Jan. 13 
by Lord Roberts to the “Q”’ Battery of the 
Royal Horse Artillery was subscribed for 
by the past officers of the Royal Artillery. 
It is symbolical of ‘* Science Armed.”’ The 
figure was manufactured by the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Company, Limited, 
of 112, Regent Street, London, v, 








one has gone forth into our uncertain climate without 
a waterproof? The cloths so finished, be it under- 
stood, do not show the process in the least. Fashion- 
able materials in every style and colour are sold by all 
good drapers with the ‘‘Pirle finish.’ ‘‘ Pirle finish ”’ 
can be had, for instance, in the popular zibelines and 
also in the smooth-faced cloths, the great objection to 
which is their tendency to spot; and it is the part 
of wisdom to. ask for this finish in whatever material 
one desires to buy. It is marked on the selvedge 


or at the end of the piece with the name ‘‘Pirle.”’ 


PALETOT WITH CHENILLE CROSSBARS AND SILVER 
ROSETTES. 


Our Illustrations show a couple of charming carriage- 
wraps, less heavy than the furs that we shall not need very 
much longer. The first is formed of fine cloth edged 
with sable and banded with velvet. It is further trimmed 
by a design of chenille and silver embroidery down each 
side of the front and round the full sleeve. A silver clasp 
at the throat gives a finishing touch to the design. With 
this goes a sable toque trimmed with wings. Equally 
smart is the other coat. It is built of cloth which falls in 
pleats from the bust. Sable-edged front and collar are 
ornamented by a trimming of crossbars of chenille and 
dainty chenille flowers each centred with silver. A 
hat of velvet trimmed with chenille ornaments and 
black lace is added. 


One way of improving the complexion that in many 
cases would be most efficacious is the frequent use of 
gentle face-massage with Créme Simon. This dainty 
toilet preparation has not animal fat, but glycerine, for 
its base, and the excellent effect of that substance on 
the skin is well known to doctors. Créme Simon, to 
improve the complexion, needs to be gently but well 
rubbed in every night, or thrice a week, before retiring, with 
the tips of the fingers. Stings, chaps, redness from the 
wind’s too rough attentions, sunburn, and so forth, are 
also soon cured by Créme Simon. Before going out, rub 
some of the Créme Simon on the cheeks, and then wipe 
it off carefully with soft rag or wash-leather, and give a 
dust of the Poudre Simon, which is free from injurious 
ingredients, and just leave a bloom on the cheeks. ‘The 
scent of the Créme is delicious ; so is that of the Savon 
a la Créme Simon, that is recommended as being perfectly 
pure and carefully prepared. Créme Simon for travelling 
use is now supplied both in collapsible tubes and in most 
useful china ‘‘ Flagons pour la Voyage,’’ each provided 
with a well-fitting porcelain stopper. 


Lovers of that delicious vegetable, the green pea, need 
not be altogether deprived of their favourite legume in 
the winter, for Messrs. Farrow and Co., of Boston, are 
sufficiently thoughtful and enterprising to select the finest 
marrowfats when they are in their prime, and dry them 
ready for winter use. The price of a packet is trifling; 
a compound (guaranteed harmless) is supplied inside the 
packet to soften the water in which the peas must be soaked 
for twelve hours or more, and then they are boiled for a 
short time, and, served with butter, are a good substitute 
for the fresh article. These peas of Messrs. Farrow's also 
make excellent St. Germain potage. FILOMENA. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S “0:o’ AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





































Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 









SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


PEARLS, DIAMONDS, Etc. 


of Fine Quality, wanted, from £5 to 
£10,000, for Cash. 
















BROWN’S THE MEXICAN 
BRONCHIAL HAIR RENEWER 


/ 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
I RO C ha ioe sS Restores Grey or White Hair to its OriGinat 


CoLo 


UR. 
os Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, and INFLUENZA, Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 





sai any IRRITATION tr oon i Gane oe Lal I ge dye, and therefore does not stain the skin | : 

elieve the HAGKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION. OU(Ciimi_ = | 

Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and GATARRH. Should be in every house where a Hain Ruxewer | SPIRES. anno SON 
Clear and give Strength to the VOICE OF SINGERS. is needed, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. OF ALL CHEMISTS & HATRDRESSERS, price 3s. 61. | DIAMOND AND PEARL MERCHANTS (EST. 1772), 

Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, rs. 1}d. ‘ , 

per Box. 17 & 18, Piccadilly, W.; and 1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, 

NOTICE. ” NOTICE. Cornhill, London, E.C. 


See that the words ‘* BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” | THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without | throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
which none are genuine. America, &c., &c. 


Constguments of Fine Gems from abroad purchased for cash or sold on commission. 
Cables, “Spink, London.” A.B.C. or Al Codes. 






































& on Have you 
yet sent 
your Contribution to the 


Coronation Gift ? 


ADDRESS 
King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, 
81 CHEAPSIDE, 





The excellence 
of Bovril 


and its great superiority arise from the fact 





that it contains the nutritive properties of 
beef as well as the stimulating extracts. It is 
more than a mere product of the cook. It 


is a scientific preparation made under medical 


supervision in well-equipped laboratories. 
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VIROL is recommended by BOVRIL, Ltd., as a fat food for the young. 


















MUSIC. 
At the Saturday Popular Concert on Jan. 18, the chamber 
concerted music was drawn from Beethoven, and a quartet 
in C major and trio in D major were performed. In 
the former composition stringed instruments only are 
employed, and Signor 
Simonetti, Herr Adolf Fried- 
rich, Mr. Alfred Gibson, and 
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ardour of ‘‘The Sword Song” of Dr. Elgar. Signor 
Simonetti played really exquisitely an ‘‘ Adagio Appas- 
sionata’’ of Max Bruch, which his publishers have 
adapted for the violin with a pianoforte accompaniment, 
instead of, as Bruch himself wrote it, for the violin and 
orchestra. The trio of Beethoven, written for piano- 








Mr. Carl Fuchs were the 
performers. [The andante 


1902.— 140 





Fantastique ’’ of Berlioz, that is too seldom heard, that 
veritable nightmare of ‘the orchestra, with its extra- 
ordinary inverted funeral march and mad _ execution ; 
secondly, for the first performance of Dr. Edward 
Elgar’s incidental music to the drama ‘ Diz armid and 
Grania,’’ by George Moore and W. B. Yeats. There 
is a very dramatic Dead 
March, which is masterly, 
and the music will enhance 
the reputation of Dr. Elgar. 
Thirdly, the concert was 
remarkable for the reappear- 


is the most popular move- 
ment, but melancholy 
that the menuetto comes as 
a welcome contrast. For 
the first time at these 
concerts a sonata in F 
sharp minor by Brahms 
was played by M. Ernst 
von Dohnanyi. The novelty 
is not likely to become a 
popular feature at these 
concerts, for Brahms, who 
composed this and_ two 
other sonatas for the prano- 
forte alone, was not satis- 
fied with them; and of the pe : : 
number one has never been é : « = : = 
clan ergg Mead ghia Re H.R.H. the Princess of 
3 qe igen a Wales has graciously con- 
sented to become a 


other two only once each. ° | 
Fa. e ' Smee te am ; = P ’ 
Brahms at all times is ; Patroness of the Hospital 


somewhat difficult to under- for Women, Soho Square. 
Under the title of 
‘‘ National Policy,’’ Messrs. 
a “Ei Humphreys, 187, 
Piccadilly, have 


ance of Miss Ellen Beach 
Yaw, who has been study- 
ing in Paris for the last two 
years. Her voice has greatly 
benefited by training, and, 
flexible and marvellous as 
her compass before was, the 
matured control and im- 
provement of technique 
would justify the high 
opinion Sir Arthur Sullivan 
held of it when he chose her 
as leading soprano fora Savoy 
production. Mi. BM. 


SO 





rts 
tand, but in these par- 
issued an 


ticular sonatas, as his 
biographer, Deiters, says: 
*‘ We ask ourselves at times 
authorised edition of Lord 
Rosebery’s recent Chester- 
The price is 


if the combinations are not 
too daring, if the harsh har- 

shilling, and the book 
will doubtless be wel- 


monies and modulations do 
not overstepthe line of beauty, 
if the roundness of form is 

comed as a memento of 
great occasion. 
An 


not disturbed by thematic 

accessories and nce 
made the first object, to the 
detriment of a natural funda- 
mental development.’’ The 

performan« however, met tion work, The British 

with g1 applause, and it Empire in the First Year 

was primarily to the morning of Nov. 22. The of the Twentieth Century: 

playing of M. vessel and Its capital Cities and 

His technique Notable Men,’’ is to be 

issued in two volumes by 

Messrs. Heywood ard Co., Limited, 150, Holborn. 

It will contain over 4oo illustrations and portraits, and 

will be bound in vellum. The compilation of the work, 

which will cost ten guineas, is in the hands of Mr. W. 

Eden Hooper, who compiled ‘‘ The Stock Exchange in 


and method are really 
admirable. Mr. Robert Greir, the vocalist, sang two 
1900 ’’ and ‘‘ The Stage in 1900.’’ 


field speech. 


CANTON: 

THE SALOON. 
burned on the 
nothing could be done to save the 
where she ts being patched up for removal 
rs, was taken at Hong-Kong. 


scie 
a ae Photo. S. Wilson. 4 

THE STEAM-SHIP ‘‘FUSHUN’”’ AT elaborate subscrip- 
OVERLOOKING 


BY FIRE OF 
THE ENGINE-ROOM SKYLIGHT, 


DESTRUCTION 
THE WRECKAGE, FROM 


which belongs to the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, was 
escaped, but although the fire brigade turned out promptly 
remained sound enough to permit of the ship's being towed to Hong-Kong, 


Our Photograph, showing the extraordinary twisting of the girde 


“ Fushun,”’ 
1 cv and passengers fortunately 
excel : 
Dohnanyi. 


The Aull 

to Shanghat. 
forte, violin, and violoncello, closed the concert, M. Ernst 
von Dohnanyi taking the pianoforte part. 

An interesting Symphony Concert was given on 
Saturday at the Queen’s Hall, with the Newman 
Orchestra — interesting for three different reasons: 
first, for that brilliant, bizarre, and sombre ‘‘ Symphonie 


from ‘‘Anacreon,’’ by Hubert Parry, and a song 
of Coleridge Taylor and of Elgar. . It is delightful to see 
modern English composers filling the vocal part of a 
classic chamber programme, though as regards temper- 
ament, Mr. Greir was not quite equal to the martial 
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THE 


COLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. a 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC A. AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING Seseauaanl FROM 25S TO SO PER CENT. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 





Fewellers to 
Jewellers to HIS MAFESTY THE KING. 


His Majesty the King. 


Press Opinions. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS: 

‘“‘The most skilled workman- 

ship marks all their productions.” 





New and 

Exclusive 

Designs, 

Not to be 

obtained 5 
elsewhere. : 


Goldsmiths Company, 
Ui2, Regent Stre 


Special and 
Appropriate 


Goldsmiths Company, 


li2, Regent Street, W. TRUTH: 


“Lovely things in jewellery, 
all marked in pl: in figures—a 
comfort to the buyers.”’ 


We 
ALL DIAMONDS ARE OF THE Designs 
PUREST WATER AND 
GUARANTEED TO BE ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT. 


-) 
a 


prepared 
A free of charge. 
o 
errs) Oe 


. - 


TIMES: 


‘The Goldsmiths Company’s 
collection of jewels, the moderate 
prices of which, combined with 
admirable taste and high quality, 
defies competition, and deserves 
attentive examination.” 


SELECTIONS 
FORWARDED ON 
APPROVAL, 
Carriage Paid. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED | 
CATALOGUE 
and 
NOVELTY LIST 
Post Free. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
NO IMPORTUNITY TO 
PURCHASE. 


EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS. 
QUEEN: 

‘* All their treasures are freely 
shown simply as a matter of 
courtesy, and not necessarily 
with a view to business.’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


Direct from the Designers and 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Manufacturers, the 
Goldsmiths Company, 112, Regent St., Post Free. 


saving purchasers 25 to 530 per cent. ‘ p 4 ar 
Goods Forwarded on Approval, 








Fine Diamond Brooch, Fine Diamond Pendant. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Teleeinee “ Argennon, London.” 


Fine Diamond Brooch. 


Fine Diamond Buckles, from £20 to £200. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, trp. 


Telephone—3729 Gerrard. (The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. SAVORY & SONS), late ot Cornhill, ¥. C., is transferred to this Company.) 











Adds to the Pleasures of Home. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Lessens the Worries of Life. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Preserves the Clothes, 
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Purity AND EXCELLENCE, 











SUNLIGHT WAY! 
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To Save Time is to Lengthen Life. 
your Linen Clean and White 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 
Used in the 
HiGHest STANDARD OF 


Have 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 
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Saves Rubbing and Scrubbing 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Saves Toiling and Boiling 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Time and Health Saving. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 








“ NINETEEN- 
ELEVEN-THREE.” 
Of all things, the most 
exhausting to purse 
and moral nature 
undoubtedly Economy. 
rhrift is a nag of quite 
another colour, a nice 
quiet grey roadster 
that should be in every 
domestic stable, eating 
not too many oats and 
ever earning them. 
But your Economy is 
a feuf-teuf eternally 
breaking down, etern- 
ally demanding new 
tyres to render the 
descent to Avernus 
easier, eternally need- 
ing gallons of aurum 
potabile to lubricate 
the grinding axles and 
‘‘the ringing grooves 
of ‘change.’ ’’ Ina 
word, Economy is the 
bridge that stretches 
between the sublimity 
of Thrift and the 
flagrant ridiculousness 
of Extravagance, a 
bridge with heavy tolls 
at every step, a Bridge 
of Sighs that has the 
whole wide world for 
Venice. 

The only people who 
thrive by Economy are 
the shop-keepers; and, 
after all, they do not 
thrive by it—they thrive 
On Tt. SS the 
‘nineteen - eleven- 
three’’ of the suave 
shopman that does the 
trick. Housewives im- 
peccably responsible 
and almost pain- 
fully sane at other 
times, and in other places, bow down and worship the 
magic Sign of the .Beast—‘‘ 3d.’’—whenever its fateful 
blazon swims into their ravished ken. ‘‘ Sales’’ are 
the grand festivals of the unholy Trinity of farthings. 
From far and near, spending much money on hansoms, 
*bus-fares, and luncheons in town, come the daughters of 
Economy. They hate the crowds, they tell you; they 
hate the scramble and the tug, they loathe their sister 
bargain-hunters, and they are so ¢#2xed; but—this was 
only ‘nine-eleven-three,’’ that ‘‘fifteen-eleven-three,”’ 


is 


THe Satty Port rrom Hicu Srr 


is 


Not long ago 


Sally Port, but avoided it 





Chairman— 
J. NEWTON MAPPIN, 


The “ Kimberley” 
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THE 


interesting entrance to the town was fo 
on his last departure from England on account of the crowds which 
{, 1002, Catharine of Braganza landed for her marriage with Charles //. 


May 1s 


Suit Case, in Solid Leather; size, 26 inches ; com 
Sterling Silver and Ivory Requisites, as Illustrated. Price & 


, LOOKING out TO SEA 


Tue LANDING Stract 


SALLY PORT AT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CRIBB. 


FAMOUS OLD 


and t’other ‘‘ four-eleven-three ’’ (quite instinctively they 
adopt, you note, the clipped phrase of the serving 
creature—an additional proof of degeneracy). It is use- 
less to tell them that, in each case, the same articles 
could have been bought for a third of the price at one of 
the few reputable shops remaining. They will not believe 


you: be wise, and leave their conversion to Time and sad- 
eyed Experience. They are under the glamour of the Sign 
of Three, and they are persuaded that they have been 
exercising the ‘‘ strictest economy.’’ : 


Farthings have 


COMMEMORATIVE INSCRIPTION. 


FROM THI 
PORTSMOUTH. 
a commemorative inscription was erected on the old Sally Port, at the seaward end of High Street, Portsmouth. 


centuries the landing place and point of departure of the nation’s naval heroes. 
usually assembled on such occasions. 
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om 


been saved, but as the run 
on these precious nothings 
was so great, they had to 
take instead packets of 
pins, or bolts of tape, or— 
yes, this also has_ been 
seen—an illuminated text. 


Sometimes the same spirit 
infects men, as when they 
buy tobacco where the ounce 
and a trifling box of bad 
matches go together. (We 
always demand our farthing, 
and when we have accumu- 
lated four, purchase our 
lights elsewhere.) But when 
a man buys his wine on the 

same principle — away 
with him! away with 
him! ‘The napkin 
brand’’ (and who 
among us has not 
suffered the tortures of 
the thrice damned from 
that mystic amphora, 
which, like the Widow’s 
Cruse, ever pours and 
pours and pours dys- 
pepsia down British 
throats ?)—-‘‘ the ‘‘ nap- 
kin brand,’’ we say, is 
the fruitiest. of the 
Economical vintages 
Of late, by-the-bye, it 
has taken to shedding 
its snowy cocoon and 
emerging as a_ full- 
blown butterfly, the 
‘““Duc de Groseille”’ 
or the ‘‘Marquis de 
Cidre.”’ But under 
whatever trumpet- 
name, it is always 
Economy. Similarly 
with clothes. Your 
Cash Tailor is a fraud 
(we speak of the genus), 
for if you want ‘‘ good 
goods’’ that will endure 
for a reasonable season without losing cut and fit and 
buttons, you must pay a good price toa good man with a 
good name: ’tis thrifty soto do. We have a friend who 
two years ago forsook the Five-Guinea Frock-Coat and 
Vest (why will tailors say vest when they mean waist- 
coat 7), and at a cold plunge, with something of the thrill 
a gambler must feel who stakes his all on zero, he paid 
his eighteen guineas —and lives to bless the hour. To-day 
his investment is sound in silk and seam, he complains 
that it will not go done, and he gratefully admits that he 
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It tells how this most 
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THE PIANOLA. | 








WHAT IT IS. 





ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE 


original score. 





CIST OF 
100 





VARIETIES, 
POST FREE, 


misleading. 





The Pianola is a portable instrument which, when adjusted to a Piano, 

enables the manipulator, whether musical or not, to 

perform all 

literature. 

placed in front of it, and may be adjusted or removed at will. 

in a variety of woods, and is strongly and carefully constructed. 
The Pianola is mechanical in “execution” only; it automatically plays 

the keys, though always with absolutely correct 

phrasing and with pertect legato, non legato, or 

staccato, as indicated by the composer in the 

Without these latter features 

(which ave unique in the Pianola) pianoforte playing 


WHAT IT DOES. 


the great masterpieces of pianoforte 
It is not attached to the piano, but merely 
It is made 


cannot be correct or in- 
teresting, but becomes 
monotonous and is often 


The Pianola is so sensitive and responsive 
that it obeys every emotion of the person who 
operates. By a slight movement, with the finger, 
of a little lever, light and shade, instantaneous 
changes of time, all degrees of touch, from the 
most delicate to the most tremendous, and accent 
both light and heayy, may be governed with the 





‘WHAT IT ACHIEVES, } Theachievements 


greatest ease, 
PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT 


PIANO. 
§ therefore are not 





merely technical, nor is “expression” confined to “soft and loud,” “ quick 
and slow,” as is the case with all other mechanical players, but the effects 
are artistic, musical, and always interesting. For this reason Emit Saver, 
the eminent pianist, said: ‘I have heard a great many musical inventions, 
but the Pianola is the first which has the reason for existing”; and for the 
same reason PaDEREWSKI has purchased two Pianolas for his own use. 


The price of the Pianola is £65 on the hire system; net cash £52. 


We are always happy to have the opportunity of demonstrating the 
Pianola to anyone who cares to call. 


Write for Catalogue H. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





letely fitted with 
8 10s. 





THE PIANOLA 


is 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


(Copyright. 


158 To 162, OXFORD ST., W., ano 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


(Facing the Mansion House) 
JOHANNESBURG -— 
8, VON BRANDIS SQUARE. | 





wiczE— 
PLACE JARDIN PUBLIC, 





MANCHESTER— 
ST ANN’S SQUARE. 





SHEFFIELD— 
THE ROYAL WORKS. 
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The good resolutions which have already been broken by those who 
decided to take the 


NEW YEAR'S STRAND, 


but, through neglect, found they were unable to procure a copy, may now 











be repaired, as, in order to meet the demand, a 


LARGE EDITION HAS JUST BEEN REPRINTED. 


After two months’ absence 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


himself reappears in Dr. CONAN DOYLE’S enthralling story of his 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON the 


latest adventure ; contributes second 


instalment of 


The House Under the Sea; 


and from Mr. ROBERT BARR, Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM, and 
Mr. W. W. JACOBS, are stories full of interest. 


The funniest pictures produced by the famous Black and 
White Artists make an article decidedly out of the 
ordinary, while for those who like sensation the account of 
a man nearly roasted alive in the great chandelier of 


Drury Lane is full of vivid excitement. 








These are, however, but a few of the contents of a number which 


is as full of that variety of subject and illustration which has made 


The STRAND 


the FIRST MAGAZINE IN THE KINGDOM. 


PATENT 


SPIRAL 
PUTTEES 


Registered Nos. 342, 18/7. 


SVN 


WITHOUT SPATS,| WITH SPATS, 
6/- a Pair. 10/6 a Pair. 
Either Weight. Either Weight. 


FIT ANY LEG—ALL WOOL. 
Can be worn under Trousers. 


FOX’S PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEES ARE SO DESIGNED 

AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO KNEE 

AND TO FIT CLOSELY TO THE LEG WITH EVEN 
PRESSURE WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. 


Made in TWO WEIGHTS (heavy and light), and in a VARIETY OF COLOURS. 
SHADE CARDS ON APPLICATION, 

THE HEAVY WEIGHT OR “REGULATION” QUALITY IS THE SAME AS | 

ORIGINALLY MADE FOR HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, AND NOW | 

SUPPLIED IN LARGE QUANTITIES BY FOX BROTHERS & CO, LTD. 

FOR THE USE OF TROOPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


FOR ROUGH HARD WEAR NO LEG COVERING HAS EVER BEEN INVENTED 
EQUAL TO THE PUTTEE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents, United States and Canada—BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. 


LADIES. CHILDREN. 


IN LIGHT WEIGHTS. 
. 10/= 7/6 per Pair. 


With Spats 
Without Spats 6/=- 4/6 per Pair. 


to, 

















eat for Breakfast ? 


What do you 


| Breakfast is in many respects the most important meal of the day, so the housewife and 


the cook should give it special attention. Porridge should be, and in most well-regulated 
houses is, one of the principal dishes; but to be of the best quality it should be made from 


(aovost Oats 


| TWO PACKETS of “PROVOST” WILL MAKE as MUCH PORRIDGE as THREE PACKETS AMERICAN. 


There are no Oats like Scotch Oats, and no Scotch Oats like ‘PROVOST OATS.” 





TRY THEM. 


BUY THEM. R. ROBINSON & SON, ANNAN, N.B. 











has saved at least seven guineas by that one 
transaction. Economy led him astray; seeming 
Extravagance has lifted her veil and shown him 
the comfortable face of Thrift. 

To other fields Economy has been carrying 

her pernicious banner, and what _ things have 
not been following the flag? Education, ele- 
mentary educafion, may serve for example, since 
any stick is good enough fora maddog. ‘‘ Nine- 
teen-eleven-three ’’ has been rampant here these 
many years past; here more than anywhere 
else it has all the majesty and suggests the exclu- 
sive cachet of the Sovereign, yet. how much more 
than the farthing does it fall short ? Standard this, 
and Standard that, and allthe other drapery labels 
confer a dignity that is neither real nor sufficing. 
The minimum of knowledge clasps hands with 
the Barnum maximum of pretension. The day 
labourer’s daughter who can solve vulgar frac- 
tions (truly vulgar now) declines to scrub a 
floor—which is all she is good for—and crowds 
the typewriter market, or sits at home sipping 
the mental absinthe of Zhe Upper Ten. Her 
brother, who should be hammering iron or soling 
highlows, either becomes a creature behind a 
ribbon-counter, or ‘‘ does not ’’ edit the aforesa‘d 
elegant journal (in either position the social status 
isidentical). Thrift in education is best—Thrift 
which gives to each what each should have, and 
not a ha’porth more: who wants more will have it. 
Extravagance in education is bad, as Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, if he live long enough, will find out in 
spite of his Scottish honorary degrees; but it is 
better by a long mile than Economy. 

In religion and politics the effects of Economy 
are notorious at every turn; but these fields lie 
far beyond our parish of a column, and although 
we might, with some excuse, instance the War 
as an example of the ‘‘ Penny wise, Pound 
foolish ’’ policy, we dare not invite the wrath 
of the smoking-room General. Not that we fear 
the honest choler of any person of sense, as we 
surely show by stating and maintaining that 
our neighbours @’oufre AMfanch know, and love, 

Thrift, and abominate Economy. If the French- 

man wants a cup of coffee, he will have it of 

the best, and if he cannot get it at his own price, 

he will go without—which is Thrift. Yet will he pay one 
penny or two above his own price, and trust to make 
up another way—as thus— 

The other afternoon, in the cheerful shine of a Decem- 
ber sun, we sat sipping our postprandial coffee and 
watching the motley pilgrims of the Avenue de l’Opéra. 
To the chair on our night came for his wazagran an 
old soldier, curled, imperious, décoré. With the glass 
always go two cubes of sugar—one too many for most 
people, and one too many for our General. He sipped 
sternly, he looked sternly at the ‘‘ 60 c.’’ marked on his 


The 
a maiden rising 
JSrom a marshy and muddy 
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ortgin of the name of Fulham, and below 
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A MAYORAL CHAIN FOR FULHAM. 


badge ts oval in shape, having tn the centre a figure tn enamel in relief 
out vf mire, 
state toa 
fowls, stgnifving, as given by some 
appears 


Borough. 


above 
the 


Nourishing condition ; are 
authorities, 
the head 

There 


arms 


are 
of the 
of the 
of the 
shields 
This chain 


river at one time running through the 
the first being lozenge-shaped, containing the 
the fact of the residence for centuries 
second link ts composed of the initials 
Davies. The chain consists of alternate 
the old wave-link pattern chain. 
Councillor Ernest Avein, 


commemorating 
Borough. The 
ouncillor Timothy 
letter F, connected by 
were designed by Mr. 
Silversmiths Company, 


the 


asstette, and just as sternly, and with just as much 
nonchalance, as he faced the Prussian guns in the old 
days, he lifted the remaining cube and placed it in the 
pocket of his beribboned coat. The act was that of a 
nation—the nation that paid a murderous war indemnity 
to the last sou, and then began light-heartedly to build 
new wonder-palaces for the world. It was the apotheosis 
of Thrift. At the moment we did not profit by the lesson, 
and we departed leaving two cubes on our own assveffe, 
for we take our coffee unsugared. That was Extrava- 
gance. To-morrow we take our sugar home. 


of 
symbolically representing the raising of the Borough 
depicted 
derivation or 
of Father Thames, 
two connecting 
Bishop of 
Bishops 
donor, 
and 
and 
and manufactured by the 


Limited, 112, Regent Street, London, W. The will 
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WILLS.AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Sept. 28, 1888) of Mr. Louis 
Gruning, of Crowshot, East Woodhay, near 
Newbury, who died on Sept. 28, was proved on 
Jan. 11 by Edward Augustus Gruning, the brother, 

Thomas Hughes Jac ‘Kson, and George Layton, 
the executors, the value of the estate being 
£325,590. The testator bequeaths £5000 to 
his brother-in-law, Hermann David Webber, 
M.D.; his furniture, plate, pictures, etc., car- 
riages and horses, to his brother; £250 each 
to his executors; and legacies to servants. 
The residue of his property he’ leaves as to 
one fourth each to his brother Edward Augustus 
and his sisters Mrs. Emily Donaldson and Mrs. 
Matilda Webber; or should they predecease 
him, then to their respective children, and one 
fourth, upon trust, to pay £250 per annum to 
Mrs. Anna Maria Gruning for life, and, subject 
thereto, for the children of his deceased brother 
Henry. 

The will (dated July 30, 1893) of Mr. George 
Hanbury Field, of 97, Eaton Square, and Ashurst 
Park, Tunbridge Wells, who died on July 24, 
was proved on Jan. g by Cuthbert Arthur Field, 
the son, and the Earl of Winterton, the brother-in- 
law, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£260,109. The testator bequeaths £2000 to his 
wife ; such a sum as, with what they will receive 
from the funds of his first marriage settlement, 
will make up £15,000 each, upon trust, for his 
daughters Isabel Susan Emily and Hilda Cathe- 
rine; and £15,000, upon trust, for the child 
children of his second marriage. The residue 
of his property he leaves to his son Cuthbert 
Arthur. 

The will 
Barclay, of 7, 


(dated May 29, 1893) of Mr. James 
Greville Place, Maida Vale, who 
died on How's , was proved on Jan. 10 by John 
James Barclay, the son, the surviving executor, 
the value of the estate amounting to £143,007 
Subject to legacies to servants, the testator leaves 
all his property to his son. Provision was made for 
his wife, but it would appear she predeceased him. 
‘dated Jan. 16, 1896), with a codicil 

‘dated June 23 following), of Mr. Thomas Whitfield, 
of Glenna, Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, who died on 
Dec. 9, was proved on Jan. 11 by Henry James Hill and 
Robert Thomas Wragg, the value of the estate being 
£77,968. The testator be queaths £300 and his house hold 
furniture to Anne Mundy; £500 to his cousin James Whit- 
field; £400 to John Casey ; £100to Eva Mundy, £200 to 
his niece Henrietta Kemp; £100 each to Lucy and Claude 
Kemp; £200 to Robert Thomas Wragg; £250 to James 
Dixon; and £200 to Henry Hill. The residue of his 
property he leaves between the London Hospital, Guy’s 
Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, St. George’s 
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few reasons why 


ce ‘Allenburys Foods 


have been so successful in the rearing of young Infants by hand. 


The great similarity in composition of the Milk 
Foods to Maternal Milk. 


The ease with which they are digested being more 
easy of assimilation than ordinary diluted and 
modified cow’s milk. 


The high per centage of fat, which is essential to the 
well-being of young infants and prevents the serious 
disorders attendant on mal-nutrition. 
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Milk Food no. 


Milk Food No. 


From birth to three er 


(4). 


(6). 


From three to six months. 


Thechange and progressive character of the dietary 
which provides nourishment suited to the 
development of the growing digestive powers. 


Their freedom from noxious germs and the irritating 
products of decomposition. 

The ease with which they can be prepared. The 
Milk Foods need the addition of hot water 
only and the Malted Food boiling milk and water. 


“Malted Food No. 3 


From six months and upwards. 
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wom meg 
CIGARETTES 


Every packet contains a coupon. 
you to a free packet of Sweet Caporal Cigarettes. . . 


Five coupons entitle 
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“AN EXCELLENT FOOD, 


admirably adapted to the Wants of Infants and Young Persons.” 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
Lx-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


Neuve: 


“ HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS ”— 


Lancet, 


Established nearly 80 Years. 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE’S FOOD. 


“A PERFECT FOOD for Infants.” “2.27 a 


NEAVE’S FOOD has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


| SPECIAL TO MOTHERS.—If the directions given on each tin are followed, the infantile 


system may be regulated without the aid of medicine. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Woman's 
Exhibition, 
ZLondon, 1900. 
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A PERFECT FLOW OF INK ! 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to £20, post free. 


The KING of FOUNTAIN Pens. 


GENERAL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL writes— 
‘‘Your pens were of the greatest use to me during the late operations 
in Rhodesia, both for drawing and writing ; they are just the thing 
one wants in the field.’ 





Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 
Comblete Itlustrated Catalogue Post Free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 


95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER; 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
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Whisky 











When buying an 
UMBRELLA 
insist upon having a 
FOX’S FRAME. 
Fox’s are the best! 








Jubilee Gold Medal, alloy 

















Ja® Hennessy & Co.’s 
Brandy has the Largest 
Sale in the World. 


HENNESSY’S 





THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 


IT IS GENUINE 
BRANDY. 





If my name 
isn’t on your lamp 
chimneys you have 


trouble with them. 


MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE: 
Nos. 1 and 3 Old Swan Lane. 





ROBINSON & GLEAVER, ws. BELFAST, 
And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Ladies’, 


HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies,’ 2/9 doz. 
Gents » |Gents’, 3/1 ,, 
K 3 ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame."—7e Queen. 


LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—To sii ent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingutries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
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Hospital, St. Thomas’s. Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
the Middlesex Hospital,;the Royal Free Hospital, Charing 
Cross Hospital, the School for the Indigent Blind 
(Sout wark), the 
and Dumb Children of the Poor (Old Kent 
the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children (Shaftesbury House), the Asylum for Idiots 
(Earlswood), the Cancer Hospital (Fulham Road), the 
Royal Hospital ‘<r Incurables (Putney), the North- 
Eastern Hospital to: Children (Hackney Road), the 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Dr. Barnardo’s Hom: for Orphan and Destitute Children, 
the Infant Orphan Asylum (Wanstead), and the London 
Orphan Asylum (Watford). 

Letters of administration of the estate of Charles 
William Hylton, fifth Earl of Sefton, of Croxteth Hall, 
Liverpool, and Sefton House, Belgrave Square, who died 
on Dec. 2, intestate, were granted on Jan. 14 to Osbert 
Cecil, sixth Earl of Sefton, and the Hon. Richard 
Frederick Molyneux, th’ orothers, two of the next-of-kin, 
the value of the estate amounting to £91,113. 

The will (dated Jct. 12, 1901) of Mr. George Horton, 
f a, Cedars Road, Clapham Common, who died on 


Road), 


Asylum for the Education of Deaf 


THE 
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£100 each to his executors. The residue of his property 
he leaves, upon trust, for his two daughters and their 
issue. The will states, ‘‘I declare that it is only at the 
earnest request of my said wife that I do not make any 
further provision for her in this my will.’’ 

The will (dated Sept. 4, 1901) of Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Foster, of Allt Dinas, Cheltenham, who died on Oct. 2, 
was proved on Dec. 28 at the Gloucester District Registry 
by Richard Gibbs Foster, the brother, and Nelson Beaufoy 
Foster and Francis Kenelm Foster, the sons, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £59,027. Subject to specific 
gifts to his children and a legacy to his gardener, the 
testator leaves all his property, including the funds of his 
marriage settlement over which he had a _ power of 
appointment, to his children Nelson Beaufoy, Francis 
Kenelm, Henry Cotes, Ralph Howard, Edith Adeline, 
Evaline Gertrude, Dorothy Elizabeth, Henrietta Beatrice, 
Rosaline, and Georgina Blanche, large sums given and 
advanced to them to be brought into hotchpot. He 
made no provision for his daughters Louise Mary 
Lambert and Geraldine Rachel Lambert, they having 
been provided for on their marriages. 

The will (with two codicils) of the Hon. and Rev. 
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furniture to his wife, Lady Ellen Gordon, Ile also gives 
the use and enjoyment of two leasehold houses in 
Chelsea to Lady Ellen Gordon during her life, and after 
her death he gives one to such of his two daughters as 
shall be unmarried at the time of his widow’s death, and 
the other to his son Douglas and his issue. The testator 
bequeaths the residue of his estate to his trustees, upon 
trust, to pay the income to Lady Ellen Gordon during 
her life. After her death, by the joint effect of ce rtain 
appointments under family settlements and of the testator’s 

will and codicils, a sum of £ 10,000 is directed to be held, 
in trust, for each of the testator’s three sons and their 
issue, and a sum of $17 ,000 for each of the testator’s two 
daughters and their issue. The testator gives the ultimate 
surplus of his residuary estate to his sons Douglas and 
George, and his two daughters in equal shares. ‘The testa- 
tor’s personal estate amounts to the net sum of £48,000. 


The will (dated Oct. 29, 1901) of Sir Wilford Brett, 
K.C.M.G., of Esher, who died on Oct. 30, was proved 
on Jan. 11 by Viscount Esher, the nephew, and Alfred 
Octavius Kirby, the executors, the value of the estate 
amounting to £11,895. The testator bequeaths the articles 
given to him by her late Majesty Queen Victoria, the 


Duke of Edinburgh, and the Emperor Frederick, to Lord 
Esher; the diamond studs and the diamond links pre- 

sented to him by the King to Thomas Anthony Hwfa 
Williams ; and small pecuniary legacies. The residue of 
his property he leaves to his nephew. 


Douglas Hamilton Gordon, Canon of Salisbury Cathedral, 
who died on Dec. 6, 1901, at The Close, Salisbury, has 
been proved by the Hon. Edward William Douglas, 
Mr. William Hugh Hamilton Gordon, and Captain 
George Sholto Douglas. The testator gives his household . 


or 

Dec. 23, was proved on Jan. 13 by Mrs. Anna Maria 
Horton, the widow, Isaac Horton, the brother, and Percy 
Devonshire Jones, the executors, the value of the estate 
being £75,768. The testator gives his leasehold residence, 
with the furniture and effects therein, to his wife; and 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CE' FRAGRANT. REFRESHING, 
5 & LASTING 
, aie SSN 
‘ Jersey — 
OT: gCologne, 





[ASK FOR 











Do you wish to appoint Executors or 


Trustees ? 
If so, apply to 


THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & 
SECURITIES INS CORP" L™ 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., 


es) BOTTLES «4t 
- 244 3% &c. 





PAID-UP - £450,000, 


CAPITAL - £1,050,000, 


Who undertake these duties, and so relieve you of 
obligations to Private Friends. 


ff any difficulty in 
obtaining, please send 
emount and we will deliver free 
through our nearest Agents. 


LUCE’S EAU DE COLOGN 
E DEPOT, SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


12, LITTLE BRITAIN, LONDON. E.C. 
SOUTHAMPTON AND JERSEY 


THE ROYAL CONSERYATORIUM OF MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


The examination for admission will take place on Wednesday the 2nd and Thursday the 2rd of April, 1902, between 
9-12 o'clock. The personal application for this examination has to be made Tuesday, April Ist, 1902, in the Office of the 
Conservatorium. The course of instruction includes the whole Theory of Music and Instrumental Music, Voice and 
Opera, Chamber-, Orchestra-, and Church-Music, as well as the History of Music. The Instructors, among others, are 
Prof. Dr. Reinecke, Prof. Hermann, Prof. Dr. Jadassohn, Prof. Klengel, Kapelimeister Sitt, Homeyer (Organist of the 
Gewandhaus), Concertmaster Hilf, Alfred Reisenauer, Emil Pinks, etc. 

Prospectuses tn German, English and Fr nch sent gratis on application. 


Director of the Royal Conservatorium of Music, Dr. RONTSCH. 


GAUTIER’S BRANDY. 























Why is ‘‘ Globe”? Metal Polish 
to be found in use all over the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
America—in fact, the World ? 


LeIPziG, 1902. 


January 





Because it works its way. Merit 


is its travelling ticket. 


Globe Metal Polish contains nothing injurious 
to the skin, nor will it scratch or otherwise injure 
the finest metal work. 


It is sold everywhere ; but should any difficulty 
be experienced in obtaining it, please write to 
Raimes & Co., Limd., Tre amar Works, Bow, 
London, E.; or Stockton-on-Tees. 





























FILTER 


GERM PROOF. 


Insist on having the 
Berkefeld Filter only. 











Nordtmeyer,___. 
Berkefeld & C2: 


73a, Queen Victoria St. 
LONDON, E.C. 


YES, You CAN. We teach Electrical Engineering at your home b 
lemmrse mail at a cost within the reach ot a.yone. No matter ere you live, iA 
you can read and write we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our Institute is en- 

do . Edison and other prominent men of U.S. and England. 

a Mechanics f. Telephony. Telegraph *Gicctric Railways, | 

Mechan ‘elephony,Te y; ic ways, 

Piet 48 Electric Lighting, Electric Motorman’s Course, short Electrical 
Course, namo Tender’s Course, by mail. Thousands are successful and 

a ning rote positions and salaries stuc lying at home by our co rrespondence system. 
n I Become ~! Electrical E nginee r?” Remem aber, ‘i. to United States 


Boo 
Engincer ‘Institute of Cor P 


quires 


| 
| 
} 
Write for fat Free Illustrated { 
2% postage. Electrical 
61, 240-2, West 23rd St., Soe York, U.S.A. 
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These squares are prepared in 13 Varieties (MULLIGATAWNY, JULIENNE, 
GRAVY, &c.), and should find a place in every store-room, being invaluable for making 
soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any reasonable length 
of time and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 Squares. 


ONE (6)? SQUARE 
WILL MAKE A PINT &A HALF 
OF STRONG NUTRITIOUS SOUP 


SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING GROCERS & STORES. 


Should any difficulty be experienced in ol)taining the Squares, please communicate at once with the Manufacturers. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, LTO. 18 Trinity St, LONDON. S.E. 
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LOVERS of Antique and High-Class Furniture will be well rewarded if they pay a visit to our premises. There they 
will find an assortment of the choicest specimens of Genuine Antiques that have ever been collected together, 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD., SOHO BAZAAR, 77-85, OXFORD STREET, W. , 











| A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 


Makes the Skin Soft as Velvet. 
| — 


"} 
) > BEETHAM’S 


Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, &c. 
Hygienic, and pre- 

pared with Pure 

and Harmless 

Materials, 


Is Unequalled for Preserving 


THE SKIN & COMPLEXION 


From the effects of 


FROST, COLD WINDS, ¢ 
N 


In Three Tints, 
BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 
To be had of’ all Perfumers, 
Chemists. &c. 
Wholesale— 
R. HOVEN DEN & SONS, Ld. 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


MINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


WAVERS 














AND HARD WATER. ‘N 


It entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, REDNESS, \ 4% 
TAN, IRRITATION, &c. 


q } “ HANDY | Si And keeps the skin 
od , AWY\, 7 SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE 
‘Obtainable throughout the World. " t\ i: AY ® a 
At all Seasons. 


Kottles 6d. (post free, 8d.), 1s., 18. 9d., and 28. 6d. each, of all Chemists, and 
post free in the United Kingdom from the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 
a 





real hair 
savers. . 
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MELLIN’S 
| FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALID 


prepared as directed is rich in those 
substances which tend to nourish 
and sustain children and sick per- 
sons. Sample bottle on application. 
Mention this paper. — Mellin’s 
Food Works, Peckham, S8S.E. 





DON’T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH. 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL you, “there 
is no better Cough Medicine.”—One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once; they will cure, and they will 
not injure your health; an increasing 
sale of over 80 years isa certain test of 
their value. Sold in 13d. tins. 


Bedside and Reading Table. 


Adapted for use over bed, lounge, or chair, for serving meals, 
reading, writing, etc. Has finely polished quartered oak top, that 
can be raised, lowered or tilced either way, Perfect device for 
holding books attached to each side. Frame is steel tubing, 
handsomely finished. Vable weighs 15 poufids. Height 38 
inches. In five styles.—Black Enamel ass.; White Enamel 
275. 6d.; Brass-plated 35s.; Nickel-plated 42s. Carriage paid, 
Prompt and safe delivery guaranteed. Money back if not 
satisfied. Interesting catalogue, No. 504 forwarded tree. Send 
for it, and kindly mention ///ustrated London News. 


CENTURY CABINET CO., Dept. 504, 
205, Regent Street, London, W 


Mixtu 


SPDADAL PIAA LO 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The churches of Bournemouth and Boscombe contributed 
over £300 this month tothe East London Church Fund. 
At the head of the list Game St. John’s, Boscombe, with 
an offertory of £84. The Bishop of London was the 
preacher, and so great was the eagerness to hear him 
that a crowd was turned away from the doors, while mar y 
persons stood throughout the whole service. The week- 
day meeting at the Mont Dore room was also crowded. 
The Bishop of Stepney gave a most interesting account of 
his work in the East End.. He said that the factory-girls 
are the class which of all others has least respect for the 
Episcopal office and the Episcopal dress. Not long ago 
he had the misfortune to b2 passing the door of a factory 
as the girls: were coming out, and three or four of them 
stood apart and stared at him, while one called out ‘‘ Wot 
a smell of ’ats.’’ The Bishop told several other stories of 
the factory-girls’ opinions of Bishops—stories which would 
have sounded irreverent in any other mouth than that of 
the victim. 

The Bishop of London paid a high tribute at this 
meeting to his colleague of Stepney. He said that 
Dr. Lang has grasped the multifarious duties of his 
position as if he had been a Bishop all his life. ~ It 
was most interesting to listen to these two distinguished 
prelates, each so full of life and enthusiasm, each so 
thoroughly modern in his ecclesiastical methods. Dr. 
Winnington-Ingram uses many homely expressions— 
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” 


relics of his long residence in:the East End. 
delighted you. have given us this bumper meeting, 
was one of his remarks; and, later on, turning to his 
friend, he said—‘‘I leave the details to you—that ’s 
your job.”’ He calls himself ‘‘a Bournemouth man,’ 
on the strength of his annual holiday at his mother’s 
home. 


In a recent sermon the Bishop of London men- 
tioned that he receives about eighty letters daily, and 
that: he speaks or preaches nearly every day. In spite 
of this hard work, he is looking remarkably well and 
cheerful, and his fund of gcod spirits is apparently 
inexhaustible. 

Canon Duckworth continues to make satisfactory 
progress towards recovery from the effects of his recent 
severe accident. He is anxious to be perfectly well in 
time for the Coronation, when, as Sub-Dean, he will have 
an important part to play in assisting Mr. Bradley. 

The Bishop of Durham spent his New Year holiday 
at Dorchester, where he was the guest of his brother, 
Mr. Henry Moule. During his stay he preached at 
St. Peter’s Church. Last week he visited Jarrow for 
the first time since his appointment to the see, and 
addressed a meeting to promote a memorial to the 
Venerable Bede. An address of welcome was presented 
to the Bishop, who said in reply that it moved him 
deeply that a simple minister of the Gospel should 
receive such a hearty official greeting in the busy 
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centre of modern industry on Tyneside. -An address 
was also presented from the Nonconformist ministers of 
the district. 

The Rev. Walter Howard Frere has succeeded 
Bishop Gore as_ superior of the community of the 
Resurrection at Mirfield. The brothers of this com- 
munity are amongst the most successful evangelists in 
the Church of England, and their open-air services are 
well attended and highly appreciated for many miles 
around their home. 

Easter falls early this year, and the lists of Lenten 
preachers are already being arr anged. The Bishop of 
London has made an attractive series of appointments 
for the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, where we shall have 
an opportunity of hearing the Bishops of Oxford, Win- 
chester, Durham, and Stepney, and the Archbishop of 
York on Palm Sunday. The Bishop will himself occupy 
this pulpit on the First Sunday in Lent, and on St. Peter’s 
Day, the Sunday following the Coronation. 


The Bishop of Kensington, in his recent address 
on “ The Secularisation of Sunday,’’ took a decidedly 
conservative view of the duty of S: ibbath-kee ping. He 
urged that the day should be regarded in a twofold 
aspect: first, as the old patriarch: al S: ibbath, recalling 
the end of the creative work of God, and secondly, as the 
Christian Sunday. He appealed to parents to teach their 
children in the good old-fashioned way to look forward to 
and love their Sunday at home. 























MERRY WEATHERS ee 


on ‘‘Easy Come 
WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. aie to the cook—fresh, crisp, and 5/- 
Loncon) ae FILM Cc AMER A. 





hot from thé oven. 
Brown and 





LonDow Baking is easy, pleasant, and quick work when 
x Polson’s ‘‘ Paisley Flour” is used. It is . . 


Easy Go” 


when they arrive at table. Young and old enjoy them, and 
the plate goes round again. This is because everything baked 
with ‘Paisley Flour” is well raised and is wholesome and 
digestible, even when eaten new. 
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~ PURE WATE 
—BSEARING STRATUM 





NG FOR WATER WIND PUMP. 


=== || BROWN & POLSON’S 
“PAISLEY FLOUR’ 


TRADE MARK, 





THE BROWNIE. 
Nota Toy. Takes splendid Photographs, 2} by 2} 
inches. Complete with Handbook of Instructions. 
Price only $/=#, or with Spool of Film for Six 
Exposures, §'7. Post Free, 4d. extra. 


Of all Photographic Dealers, or from— 


Raising 
Powder. 





MAKES BAKING SIMPLE 
AND SUCCESSFUL. 


Retail Branches—60, ( a are side, -* ( 115, Oxford St., W.; 





npton Rd., W.; 40 
. Livecpools and 72-74, 





43, Clerkenwell Rd 
; Remember Kin Edward’s KODAK, ee LONDON, E.C. 
ospital Fund, 
Bank of England, "EC. 73, Regent St 


17 / 
Strand, W.C.; also 
Write for Revised Pam phlet on “* Wate pply to Man Fontan Bt Gaagon 
Merryweatner & Sons, Water Engineers (Est Avene Fe weoeyg ee ee mé 4. Serlin—Easeman 
it "Bd 


years), 63, Long Acre. W.c. orks: Greenwich .E. vous Tor FE tg gg 
iti Pe F a : nti ging ich Stra y Kodak, Ltd., R 


* CU T . | Fosse y -oups 6. “a oe Kode , Ltd., Graben 29. 
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roe jak, Ltd., Petro 


TER-POWER PUMF HORSE OR DONKEY PUMP. 
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DI f Nar " EDS | [ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, BELFAST, 
And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

gs Manufacturers to His Most Graciou Majesty the King. 

; : j i from 3/6 per doz. 


Tt ra ae 
The Original ITTLE 


lemen, from 5/11 per doz. 

Shirts, pis Qualit 

COLLARS, CUFFS, °° 
§ sfold pace Linen 


| SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 35/6 per 
i V E a | usts post rree. AND SHIRTS. : aj: extra) 
N.B. —— Shirts made good as new with ge =f materials in 
Neck Bands, Colt aad Fiona, for 14/- the 4-doe. 
, NB, Te Prevent Delay, all v Orders and Inquiries for 
A SWEETMEAT & A FOOD. 


Samples should be pony aed tto BAfast. 
All imitations are inferior. 


SOLD, EVERYWHERE. — 
6d. and 1/- Croquettes. 
a. | Mackenbis & Co. LT" Leader 











BILIOUSNESS 
di SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 

FURRED TONGUE. 
INDIGESTION. 
=> CONSTIPATION. 


ay DIZZINESS. 





CASES 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS. 


ase beware of inferior imitations of Cash’s 

Fillings. If any difficulty is expe rienced in 

| procuring any of our Frillings, please communicate 
with us direct. 


SALLOW SKIN. 


They Touch the LI VE a & 


Be Sure they are 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 





CARTER’S 


Small Price. 


1d., 2d., 3a.. 


Sole Agents 





SOAP IN WINTER. 


VINOLIA SOAP will not “bite” 
the skin even in the worst wintry 
weather. It is a safe protective 
and cleansing emollient for the 
complexion. 7 








LADY’S CACHE “CORSET (*B”’), trimmed 
with Cash’s Duchess of York Frilling and 
White Insertion. 

| The trimming required for above garment is 

| packed in a small box, and a Paper Pattern of 

it is also enclosed. This box can be obtained 

| through your Draper, who will also give you 
information about Prices. 

| New Illustrated Pattern Book, containing Woven 

Samples of Material, free by post on application to 


| J. & J. CASH, Ltp., COVENTRY, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


A TABLET. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ARCH. 


A correspondent writes: In a note attached to your very 
interesting photograph of the entrance to an ancient 
tunnel existing near Jerusalem, it is suggested that ‘‘ the 
principle of the arch was not understood and used until 
The principle, however, was 
evider:ily well known to the Egyptians so far back as the end 
of the Third Dynasty; and the arched tunnel or passage 
appears, in a very perfect form, in some of the earliest 
Egyptian tombs to which it has hitherto been found possible 
In a paper upon the ‘‘ Sources and 


the time of the Romans.’’ 


to assign a date. 
Growth of Architecture in Egypt,’’ read before the Royal 
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some arched brick tombs are probably of this age. There 
can, however, be no doubt of the barrel-vaulted passage 
in the tomb of King Neter-Khet, belonging to the begin- 
ning of the Third Dynasty (about 4200 B.C.), and the 
magnificent brickwork and arching of the Sixth Dynasty 
(about 3400 B.C.) shows a long familiarity and free use 
of it.” 








At the Kodak Company’s establishment in Clerkenwell 
Road there is now to be seen perhaps the largest 
collection of photographs ever brought under one roof. 
These photographs have been sent in from all parts of 
the world in connection with the Kodak amateur com- 


Kodak, Limited, have recently acquired as an extension 
to their premises was devoted to the work of unpack- 
ing and preliminary inspection of the entries, and five 
immense floors, aggregating some 15,000 square feet, 
were pressed into service. Weunderstand that the prize- 
winning pictures, together with a selection of other 
entries, will shortly be on view at 40, West Strand, W.C. 


, 


The Director of ‘‘ Nordrach in Wales’’ writes to us to 
point out that that institution for the treatment of con- 
sumption is a private establishment. We regret that, by 
an unfortunate confusion of two similar landscapes, one 
of the pictures which we published among our Illustra- 
tions of consumption sanatoria was described as belonging 


Institute of British Architects in May 1901, Professor 
Flinders Petrie remarks in this connection: ‘‘ Regular 
brickwork developed in use in the prehistoric time, and 


to the new Nottinghamshire Sanatoridm, whereas it was a 


petition, in which prizes to the value of £300 are oftered, : : ” 
view in the grounds of ‘ Nordrach in Wales. 


and which has just closed. The huge warehouse which 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteea ‘ IAMONDS, BRILLIANTS, any Precious | 


Wear. | Stones, also Pearls, mounted in various shapes, plain and 
DIAGONAL | most elaborate, to be obtained with the saving of 33% per cent., from 
& | P. WIERTZ, Jeweller, Rue de la Boétie 99, PARIS. 
CORSETS H OOPING COUGH. 
| 


CROUP. 

Ket 8 Nor Tear | . Te . . -AT r 
Will Sot Split in the Seams Nor Tear | ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
Made in white, Black, and all the | “THE celebrated effectual cure without internal 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 
4s. ald. Ss. t1d.. Ge Bhd. Zs. dd. | 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whese names are engraved on the 

Government Stamp. 


per pair, and upwards, 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


THREE COLD MEDALS. rec ueninaitiis 
NO MORE ASTHMA 


“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N.”—Gentlewoman. 
it through. 
Annual Sale, 362,000 Bottles. FROM THIS MOMENT. 
: : Awarded ove huudred thonsand francs Gold 
is imprinted on every Corset and and Silver Medals an admitted to be un- 


(, 
Of all Hair ST Ne avery Corset ai 
dressers, 2/-, HAIR BY “Se g re ng ~ Arent oa tater te rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 
or plain seals ay Sold by Drapers anc -adies’ Out- | 
c ae ~~ * 1 fitters throughout the United Kingdom OR. CLERY. age oN FRANCE. | 


"ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS 
Pat. 


Sept. 25, 


All Improvements. 


Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 

’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 

eas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 

6 per month. Organs from 5 guineas. 

Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 





std. 117 years), 
bury Pavement, E.C. 
Saturdays 3. 


SEEGER’S 65 








CAUTION, 
See that the Registered Trade Mark 
“ Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 


ase, post free, z icant . ‘ a ~ DEPOT: WILCOX, AND CO., 
HINDES, LIMITED, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. and Colonies. 49, Haymarket, London.'S.W. 











- TRELOAR’S 
CLEARANCE LIST 
CARPETS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


NOTICE. 


This Clearance List, which will be sent post free on application, 
‘contains particulars of Special Carpets, which are offered at greatly 
reduced prices at the end of the season. The large and increasing 
‘trade which TRELOAR & SONS do in all Floor Coverings renders 
it necessary to clear out yearly all remnants, old patterns, &c., &c., 
of every description of Carpet, in order to make room for the New 
|Season’s Goods. Of course, the List is only a temporary one—that 
‘is to say, the Carpets are offered only upon the condition that they 
are still in stock, and unsold. They cannot be repeated at the prices 
given in the Clearance List. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: TRELOAR, London. Telephone Number: 5044 Bank. 
Established 1832. 


ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





AT HOME. 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN says: “75 per cent. of all 
diseases are caused by the pores becoming clogged, thus shut- 
ting up in the blood the poisons and impurities which Nature 
intended they should eliminate."—DR. ERASMUS WILSON. 


THE CENTURY BATH CABINET 


Opens the pores and sweats all the poisons 
out of the blood, ret pure and healthy. 
THE PATENTED FEATURES a an =j ee § a 
; which regulate the temperature at the will of the bather. e 
ZS have imitators, but not on this point. Prices, 26/- to 70/-. 
Za TO BUYERS! 6 Fook. of advice and 
= FREE formulas. On a : Booklets, ** Health, Strength, 
> ygiene,” and “ Philosophy of Health and Beauty. 
S oS Write to-day for Catalogue No. 7, mentioning “ Lilustrated 
, - < London News.” 
<— - se 
“ASTHN . CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, LTD., 
STHMA CHRONIC BRONCHITIS Dept. 7, 203, Regent Street, London, W. 
A . " 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
* A convenient and valuable remedy.” | 
Dr. Thoro “Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due to 
emphysema of t ungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear to me 
to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.” 
Harrison Weir, Esq.—‘* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection ; it is the only remedy which gave me permanent 
relief.” 








THE FAVOURITE LIQUEUR. 


HEERING’S 


COPENHAGEN 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 


(KIRSEBZR LIQUEUR.) 


TEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


Sole Manufacturer— 
PETER F. HEERING 
(Estab. 1818). 


Purveyor by re gmmmeceny to the 
Royal Danish and Imperial Russian 
Courts and H.M. King Edward V1} 


“ The Lancet.” 


2s. od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the Proprietor 
for the amount in stamps or P.O.O to any country within the Postal 
Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 











MINIATURE ILLUSTRATIONS of our GENUINE 


STEEL=PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS 


and charming Gravures will be Pre- 
sented Free of Charge to every reader of Te 
IMustrated London News applying at the Offices 
of The City of London Fine Art Society, 
5, Victoria Avenue, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 

ll be forwarded to any Reader (at home or 
2 i} on receipt of three stamps and above 
Coupon. A full-size Specimen Plate of our 2/6 
High-class Pictures, 30 by 22 in., superior tomany 
Guinea Prints, will gladly be sent on approval. 





Sold by all respectable Wine Merchant» 


Bests SAFEST DENTIFRICE 


OSCAR SUTTON? 
PRESTON 


LEWIS'S wie‘ penion.” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 











G. E. 
YURS 


) Exploded 
Cartridge 


‘“~ S 
OF THE PERIODS STFREE 1). 


TREBLE CRIP | | = i 
WITH PATENT = === — 
EJECTOR- | PRODUCES 
. WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE 
TEETH OF SMOKERS. 


au tf 
of Sport- paged 
finished ready for delivery) in England. 
king at witl n ejector, the newest anc 
b e 20 to 
aS, OF st t . ck yr cylinder bores 
. or Colonial model, 2.¢., one pair of rifle barrels Express or long 
ge. with extra shot barrels fitting same stock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 


Rigid or Rocks at 
Pleasure. 


Pp Shooting Guaranteed. MARLBOROUGH 
w barrels, and repairs of all kinds by a staff of 
1G, 22855. Lowe REGLINING GHAIR 
$ 32 & 33, Lower Loveday St , BIRMINGHAM. : - ] 
5 : petrrt 


G. E. LEWI (Established 1850 
san ae —— Comfort for the Invalid. Luxury for the Strong. 
CLES 


TRIUMPH CY 





fis -15-0 
F'10-10-0 
Wonns, COVENTRY. 
J DEPOT ; 
96 Newgale St, LONDON EC a. 
~ ce ae LTC an J. FOOT & SON, Le aris 
Dept. R.C. 7, ) PERFUMERY 


= We ee: 
GAIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES: Raa 7 | rab ap 


. ; BeR.In. 
Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous Coughs, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Oppression immediately V 1ENNA. 
relieved by these Cicaretres. Aji Chemists, or Post Free, 
1s. WILCOX & CO., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


@Y BOYALTY 
used as an independent footstool or 
| : An adjustable Reading Desk and 
| ox Ls Table fitted when required. Springs all over. 
| eo The Ideal Chair for restful reading. 

{ . Send for Catologue No.3. Post Pree. 
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11—SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED L 


Duke or NoRFOLK Duke OF DEVONSHIRE Lorp WINCHESTER Lorp HALssury 
(Earl Marshal). (with Imperial Crown). (with Cap of Maintenance). Prince oF WALES. (Lord Chancellor). 


THE STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, JANUARY 16: HIS MAjESTY THE KING 
et 


DRAWN BY G. AX 





{D LONDON NEWS, JAN. 25, tg02.~ rrr 


PRINcE Ww Lorp LONDONDERRY 
NCESS OF ; ORD ERRY 
a re (with Sword of State). 


x READING HIS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


AMATO. 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, JANUARY 1 6. 


Drawn BY HoLitANp TRINGHAM, 


THE STATE 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION AT THE VICTORIA TOWER, WESTMINSTER PALACE: A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 





